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TO 



HENRY ARTHUR HERBERT, ESQ., 

OF MUCKRITSS, 
M. P. FOR THE COUNTY OF KERftY. 



My dear Mr. Herbert, 

Sitting dowh, as I do this 5th of May, 
1853, in the Lake Hotel, Eillarney, to put the last 
hasty finish to this little book of '* auld warld stories/* 
I cannot lift my eyes without taking in the magni- 
ficent mountain range which forms the back-ground 
of that demesne, of which it was once said well — 
** An autocrat might form a second Versailles, but 
he could not, even with the revenues of an empire, 
lay out a second Muckruss." 

This panoramic view suggests to me the thought 
that I cannot more becomingly dedicate this attempt 
to provide an indoor resource for those rainy days 
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which will intrude even on the paradise of Killamey, 
than to one whose demesne (its fair lake inclusive), 
kept with such care, and opened with such libera- 
lity to the public, contributes so largely to the out" 
door enjoyments of the visitor. 

You and your noble co-proprietor might well 
borrow, and inscribe at your several entrance gates, 
those lines which, before the sweep of revolutionary 
violence effaced them, used to invite the stranger 
to the beauties of the "Villa Borghese" at the 
gates of Rome : — 

** Quisquis es, legum compedes ne hie timeas, 
Ito quo voles I — petite quod cupis — abito quando volea, 
Exteris magifl perantur qnam hero.** 



'* Range, free to stay or go at will ; 
On Nature's beauties gaze thy fill— 
The pleasure, yours — the charge, the owner's still" 

I owe you some apology for placing your name 
in front of a little volume so hastily put together 
as to be, I fear, a fit subject for the application of 
that caustic epigram of Sir Thomas More's : 

'* Hos quid te scripsfsse mones, extempore versosi 
Nam liber hoc loquitur, te reticente tons :*' 
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which I render thus, — 

Why need you tell your Book ivas hasty writ, 
When every line therein dedareth it ? 

Still, such as it is, I address it to you with much 
respect and regard, 

And remain. 

Your faithful and obliged, 

^. 3d. IS. 

Mat 6th, 1868. 
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" Too much of water hadst thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears." 

Hamlet. 



INTRODUCTION. 

" Too much ftroo^- water,*' — Hamlet whined — 
" Poor, woe-begone Ophelia " had — 
Killamej tourists often find 
Too much ram-water quite as bad. 

As thrifty as the Royal Dane, 

We, too, " forbid ourselves to weep ;" 

When teeming skies are pouring rain, 
Tears are " de trop,*^ so ours will keep. 

Put up your pencils too I — all round, 

As far as ever eye can reach, — 
Rock, forest, plain, in torrents drown'd. 

Make one huge " water-colour sketch.'*^ 

With nose against the window-pane, 
Kept all day captive within doors : — 

" Pray, waiter, does it always rain ? '* 

** No, sir," quoth John, •* it sometimes pours."* 

* The tourist will probably recognise in this the Irish verrion of the 
dialogue between the sportsman and the little Highland girl : — " Prayf 
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Cold comfort this, — and so, I think, 
On such a day 'tis just as well. 

With clouds o'er lake as black as ink. 
To keep within the " Lake Hotel." 

Holding a wetting most abhorrent, 
Since rain, enough to drown an otter,* 

Comes down in unremitting torrent, 
I'll stay at home with Mr. Cotter. 



Such were the terms in which I recorded my discon- 
tent, as one of a weather-bound party at the ** Lake 
Hotel," Killarney, on the 20th of August, 1850, a 
day, be it observed, on which — 

*< In my hot yonth, when Gkorge the Third was King," 

— ^before Reform Bill or potato blight was invented, 
people were generally sweltering in pursuit of grouse 
on moor or mountain, instead of shivering over an 
unseasonably welcome fire I But so it was — there 
was no help for it A wet day at Killarney had set 

childf u it always raining here f " " Na, nat Sir ; it tntxws whiles /" 
Charles Fox, having been amused for a wet week at Muckross with 
the daily promise that " it was but a shower, and would be soon 
over," in the next session of Parliament asked Mr. Herbert, across 
the House of Commons, ** Jfhether that shower at Killarney was over 
yetr 

* " Drowning an otter," being a feat bordering on the impossible, 
may here be ta^en as an hyperbole, denoting the intensity of the down- 
pour of rain, not to speak of the utility of the simile in fiurnishing a 
rhyme for the name of " worthy Mr. Cotter." 
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in, and how wet a Eillarney wet day can be, none 
can know who has not tried it : for myself I can 
only say, " mUerrima vidiy** — I have proved it more 
than once. 

There were ten of us, young, old, and middle-aged, 
who had rendevouz'd from various quarters, all 
banded in a determination, as decided as that of the 
Emperor Seged, to spend a certain number of plea- 
sant days on, about, or above, the Lakes. ** Man 
proposes, but, — " I will not apply the conclusion of 
the proverb to so light a subject. I shall merely ob- 
serve that cloud and mountain, <* combining and 
-confederating," so disposed of the matter that we 
were close prisoners for a considerable portion of our 
appointed time, and that when (stung and goaded 
into a desperate activity by the waiter's kind and 
considerate reminiscences of ^^ihe lovely weather last 
week^^^ or of ^^ihe party that staid out in the moonlight 
ten days ago ") we did make some wild sorties into 
the fairy region around us, we generally returned 
with our ecstacies watered down to common-place 
strength, by one or more of those soaking showers 
celebrated all the world over for their efficacy in 
dispersing revolutionary mobs, pic-nics, prome- 
nades, and such like disorderly assemblies. 

We were comfortably housed, certainly. The 
Lake Hotel was in 1850 a far more desirable place 
of sojourn for quiet tourists than, I dare to affirm, it 
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can be in its present state of *' prodigious improve- 
ment." The proprietor was even then projecting 
how he could best convert it into one of those huge 
caravanserai, open-ejed and open-mouthed, over 
which hotel-keepers are so fond of presiding. 

Mr. Cotter's eye, " in a fine phrensy rolling," was 
contemplating, in the not remote future, whole shoals 
of tourists floating down by the ''Killarney Junc- 
tion,*' to fill his *' centum camerc,^ his hundred 
bed-chambers, his score of sitting-rooms; — but at 
the time of which I write, the house was yet in 
its transition state from a private dwelling, and still 
preserved so much of a domestic character as might 
deceive the tourist into an imagination that he was 
quite " at home" atKillamey, particularly if he had 
our good fortune in obtaining the somewhat old- 
fashioned drawing-room, commanding the exquisite 
dioramic view of Castle Lough Bay, set in its frame 
formed of Muckruss holly and arbutus wood on 
one side, and Cahimane elm on the other, with the 
majestic Tore Mountain in the back-ground, and 
Glena, with its modest, retiring, and, tliereforey more 
beautiful, lawn of " greenery" in the remote dis- 
tance. With such a picture before, and from a not 
yet destroyed conservatory at one side, the faint, ex- 
quisite scent of the heliotrope stealing up to us 
whenever smoking << gents" in an adjoining coffee- 
room did not overpower its delicate perfume, our 
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drawing-room had so much of a home character 
that, with a little exercise of imagination, the posses- 
sor for the time being might fancy that he had quite 
a vested interest in Killamey ; — that the portion of 
the " Lower Lake" before him lay within the plea- 
saunce of his own homestead, as much as Tore 
waters lie embosomed within the princely demesne 
of Muckruss. 

But, on a day when Tore showed only as a great 
black blotch on a spoiled Indian-ink sketch, — when 
Glena, through the mist, seemed little better than 
the " baseless fabric of a vision," — this magnificent 
picture could scarcely be said to be *' on view ;" 
we needed other resources; and '' meaning nothing 
personal," but throwing out an aphorism which 
may suit generations of tourists yet unborn, I will 
affirm, that it is a proof-trial of the buoyancy and 
elasticity of spirits when a party of individuals who 
have said to business, what a great man once said 
to authority, '* Lie there !" and who have left their 
customary engagements for a short season, in the 
hope of enjoying all that air, exercise, sunshine, and 
KiLLABNET, combined can give, find themselves 
suddenly arrested, — subjected to a kind of quaran- 
tine restraint, — ** cribbed, cabined, and confined,^' — 
far away from all their usiuil modes of occupation, 
and reduced to their own resources for amusement 
within the walls of a hotel. Young gentlemen, and 
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younger ladies, — ^you who may have been led to 
consider either the other a " desirable party," — as 
the phrase goes,— do not despise the advice of a 
s^squi-centenarian, who, within his half century, 
has observed much and reflected more, — when he 
suggests that, before you make a **parti^^ in the 
results of which eternal interests are involved, you 
should try a ** spoiled party of pleasure** first Go to 
the ** Lake Hotel" at Killarney — to Patterdale on 
Ulswater, — or to Glengyle, in the Trosach region ; — 
bespeak a rainy day or two, — ^if you want to make it 
an " experimentum crticis,*^ call for " a wet week r — 
and if, under this trial, temper and good sense, prin- 
ciples and conversational powers, internal resources 
and external amenities, stand the test, — I would ad- 
vise you (all other considerations duly considered) 
to perform the feat usually called "popping the 
question"! put in, without delay, your plea for 
'* leave and license," that is, get the lady's leave to 
ask " license" as soon as possible, and commence 
the life-long voyage, of which the sailing signal 
is, " for better, for worse." Years of quadrille or 
ball-room knowledge will not give you the same 
opportunities for perception of real character, of 
resources, and good lasting ** wear and tear" qualities, 
as a day's duresse^ under stress of weather, in an 
hotel. 

But to return to our own weather-bound party. 
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We tried everything ; we read the ** Arrival Book ;" 
studied the **pronunciamento8" of the visitors, their 
alliterative encomiums on " cheapness and comfort,** 
on the "wines and the waiters," the "chambermaids 
and the civility," from end to end, — an employment 
which we at last agreed was about as amusing as the 
going through "Johnson's Dictionary," which an in- 
tellectual lady once declared to be the most enters 
taining book she had ever read, — ** the words were 
so nicely placed," one after the other, "just like 
soldiers !** she said. 

We called in the "arbutus women !" those shrewd, 
smiling, demure foragers, who hover, hawk-like, 
within the precincts of the hotels, bideing their time 
for the "ennm-ish half hour" before dinner; or, 
better still, that same enjoyable period after it, when 
satisfied appetite, and nothing-to-do-ishness, combine 
to open the heart and purse-strings, — ^we called them 
in, I say, in disregard of a caution inscribed in the 
"Arrival Book," to the following efiect: — 

** When the weather looks black, and 70a — blue/ 
They bring toys of arbutus and yew; 

VHiich youll find rather dear, 

For a gipsy, last year, 
Pick*d my purse of a sovereign or two !" 

Their polished stores were soon disarranged, and 
in cheapening card-cases, and opening puzzle-boxes, 
oux poor captive ladies found, for half an hour or so. 
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some faint approximation to that mysterious and de- 
lightful excitement which they so often seek in the 
favourite exercise of—" shopping T 

Then we fell upon the guide-books, and from 
Weld to Wright turned them over until the letter- 
press swam before our eyes ; the plates became as un- 
distinguishable from each other as the misty landscape 
without; after a short time,! question if one of the 
party could have told "the Eagle's Nest" from ^'Kosse 
Castle." As a dernier resort, some of the young peo- 
ple tried " small plays," but these were, after a while, 
voted down as " reminding us of Christmas time," 
when, as some one dolefully remarked, the weather 
was *' too like Christmas already." Thus was our 
party brought as nearly as possible to a standnstill, 
and worse yet, from a corner where the young of 
both sexes were still making great efforts at gaiety, 
through the running accompaniment of whisper and 
giggle, I did once or twice think (but my ear must 
have deceived me) that I caught the ** faint, exqui- 
site music" of — a yawn I 

At this crisis, happening to cast my eye towards 
the window, I saw something, which, giving a new 
turn altogether to my ideas, took me, for that time 
at least, out of the category of " ennuyies^ and sup- 
plied me with a subject of interest and thought, 
which, expanding by degrees, has induced this 
present attempt to supply future sojourners at the 
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** Lake," or other hotels, with an additional appli- 
ance for passing over the dreary hours of a "wet 
day at Killamey." 

Thus it happened : — ^As I looked through the 
window, I perceived that, in reference to any chance 
of getting out of doors, things wore a more hope- 
less appearance than ever; the clouds, which, here- 
tofore keeping to their mountain ranges, had been 
content to discharge their missiles in the shape of a 
driving rain, were now making a ''^demonstration 
in force,** and had come down on lake and plain as 
a phalanx of black mist, which closed the view all 
round as completely as an actual wall : — to discern 
anything beyond fifty yards was impossible, and 
though we knew that an enchanting — I might say 
unrivalled — scene lay around, it was as completely 
lost to us as though we had been '' state prisoners in 
theRichmondPenitentiary," The only object visible 
was the little islet from which the house and demesne 
of Castle Lough (now the " Lake Hotel") have their 
name. I call it an islet, for such it obviously had 
been before an artificial causeway converted it into 
a promontorial rock. Upon it stand the remains of 
"THE Castle of the Lake," once reckoned a 
"tower of strength," a fastness, but which could 
never have been of importance, saVein a place and 
time when such erections were rare, and the art of 
war rude. Whatever it might formerly have been, 
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it was so thoroughly demolished by the Farliamen* 
tary troops in the wars of 1641,* that, as Weld ob- 
serves, *^ the few remaining fragments of the walls 
are now scarcely distinguishable from the rocks on 
which they rest." 

There it stood, however, a link between the pre- 
sent and the past; its past circumstances carrying 
me into the antiquities of the district ; its present 
use being to serve as a seat for sketchers when not 
pre-occupied as an ** eatamind" for cigar-smokers. 

" To what Tile uses may ure not turn, Horatio ?' 

As I looked upon this little ruin, admiring the 
grace and decency with which the ivy lent its dra- 
pery to cover the "looped and windowed ragged- 
ness of decay," it suddenly occurred to me that I 
had at intervals " jotted down," from published do- 
cuments as well as unpublished manuscripts, sundry 
" auld warld stories" respecting this locality, which, 
in the old, stirring times of rebellions, confiscations, 
and of those disorders of which, until decided^ no 

* The wars of 1641 is the generic expression for a saooession of 
troubles and conflicts, reaching through a period of at least twelve 
years, — commencing with the order for a massacre by Sir Phelim 
0*Neill, and the manifesto of Bishop Mac Mahon, proclaiming that 
most disastrous of all wars, — a war of religion. 

Daring the course of this conflict there were various pacifications, 
partial truces, and resumptions of hostilities. And it was not until 
the 22nd of June, 1652, that the articles for the surrender of Rosse 
Castle were completed between Ludlow, the Commonwealth general, 
and Mac Carthy, Lord Muskerry, commanding the Irish forces. This 
document will be found in the Appendix. 
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one could safely say which was the right and which 
the rebellious side, had been a common battle- 
ground of conflicting clans and armies, — thereby 
proving that even treason or turbulence may have 
a taste for the picturesque. Then came the question* 
might I not, from these memoranda extract — for 
ftiture tourists in the dilemma in which we found 
ourselves — a specific against ennui? At all events, 
the internal debate on this question dispelled my 
ennui effectively by engaging me for the rest of this 
dreary day» and issued in this conclusion, that if I 
did not accomplish a positive benefit, I would at 
least take care not to inflict any actual injury on 
those who might be tempted to make trial of my 
nostrum; '* for,** said I (internally,ofcourse),*'being 
determined to introduce no noxious ingredient, the 
worst that can happen is, that, instead of producing 
an 'exhilirant,'! may administer that opiate worth — 

" * Poppy and mandragora, 
And all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
To medicine to sweet sleep.' 

I mean a stupid, unreadable book T 

This thought kept its ground during the whole 
evening, and I kept turning over all the dijfficulties 
and objections to my plan in that species of debate 
so often carried on with a man's self, when "Wil- 
ful," being "determined to have his own way," 
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never starts an objection, or challenges an antago* 
nist, without being sure to vanquish the one and 
run down the other in the end. 

I began to run over the guide-books already in 
existence. " There's Weld,** said I to myself. 
" True,'* retorted Wilfulness, " there is, or rather 
there was, Weld, an excellent book, written by a 
man of taste and information. No better book in 
its day, and in its way ; but Weld has been long 
out of print." " And besides," added Modem Im- 
pudence, putting in its word, '* Weld's is a general 
book, and your plan contemplates the Antiquities of 
the Lakes exclusively ; and the knowledge of an- 
tiquarian details has so much advanced since Weld's 
day that a reprint of his book would scarce meet 
the demand for minuteness and accuracy which has 
grown with greater knowledge of the subject." 

** There are * Croker's Legends of Killairney ;' 
amusing — are they not?" said I to myself again. 
"Amusing !" responded Wilful ; " not a doubt of it — 
most amusing ; but they are not the thing / want 
to accomplish : they carry us so completely into the 
days and land of the fairies, — that no stretch of 
Fancy can realize these pleasant tales, or imagine 
them as having a real association or connexion with 
this every-day world of ours. Mr. Croker has laid 
his scenes so entirely among the (oaotne poic) " tfie 
good people,^ that he seldom tells us even 21, possible 
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story, or speaks in any earthly language, except 
when humming the refrain of his endless song 
about poor Reilly, the defunct guard of the now 
defunct Cork mail.'' 

" No, no," continued Wilful within us, " what 
we want is a little of the ^ reminiscences,' * records,' 
' recollections,' which may, for a mind with any 
measure of imagination, people Killamey again with 
those who lived, felt, acted, and possessed these 
localities in days of yore. It is not so much general 
or remote antiquarian knowledge that is wanted, 
because, for that, a better book cannot be had than 
Mr* Windele's little Manual for the South of Ire- 
land, as accurate as it is comprehensive ; but we 
want a book of * home manufacture,' devoted to 
Killamey itself^ by some one with local knowledge 
of families and facts, who can give us that antiqua* 
nan gossip to which deeper antiquaries would dis- 
diun to descend, but in which the general reader 
might feel more interest than in more profound 
learning." 

^* You can do it if you like," urged Vanity, clos- 
ing the discussion ; ^' for, without profound anti^ 
quarian knowledge, you have abundance of those 
minute facts and memoranda which find their way 
into an antiquary's trash-bag, alias his note-book. 
You have but to turn them out, set them in some 
order, and you may make an agreeable piece of 

G 
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patchwork, which, if little worth, may furnish 
amusement for a short period, if only in contrasting 
and comparing the odd jumble of which it is com- 
posed." 

There is no part of x)ur island which more com- 
pletely realizes Moore's line of — 

" Erin, the tear and the smile in thine eyes,'' 

than Eillamey. After our day of down-pouring 
rain — 

** The morning came with aspect calm. 
Its sky was clear, its breath was balm ;*' 

and in the warm sunshine I sauntered towards the 
remains of Castle Lough, still revolving my idea 
of the last evening. 

Seated in the rustic seat which now answers for 
the warden's post on the top of the little ruin, it 
occurred to me that I had only to lift my eyes^ 
and there lay within view three objects which, in 
themselves and their associations, would furnish 
materials for a moderate hand>book of old stories. 
These were, Irrelagh Abbey, embowered among 
the woods of Muckruss; Ross Castle, on the 
island of that name; and the little nondescript pro- 
montory on which I stood, being all that remained 
of the once redoubted Castle Lough of the Mao 
Carthies. The idea thus originated, and which 
could never have been carried out except in brief 
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intervals of more serious engagements, was soon 
after laid aside. A year of ill health, passed among 
tlie scenes and skies of ** sunny Italy," had nearly 
obliterated it altogether, when the suggestion of my 
spirited and enterprising publishers now tempts me 
to put it into, perhaps, ha^y execution; but, 
in excuse, I may urge, that this is a year of 
"haste" in Ireland. While I write, "theKillar- 
ney Railroad" hastens to its completion, in order to 
bring the tourist, in a six hours' journey, from the 
capital to the centre of our lake-land. Under Wil- 
liam Dargan's wonder-working hand, ''The Exhibi- 
tion" havens to its opening with a rapidity par- 
taking of the marvellous ; and if I, within the few 
weeks since I re-adopted the idea, can '' hasten*^ the 
publication of a book of " Lake Lore," so as to fur- 
nish to *' Exhibition tourists" a hand-book upon an 
entirely new plan, as a companion to Killamey, I 
shall feel that I have contributed my contingent to 
this year of " go-a-head progress." I shall only 
add, that, after what I have ventured to observe 
respecting the shadowy character of Mr. Croker's 
Legends, I feel that I have laid upon myself a kind 
of obligation to keep within the bounds of records 
and realities, with the exception of one escapade in 
the case of the legendary O'Donoghue ; of whom, 
though I cannot pretend to have written " le vrai^'^ 

o2 
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I only claim to have given something moie of "& 
ffrai seinblabUr than other legendists. 

I can now only say, that in the sereral mines of 
public records and libraries, and the private collec- 
tions of the county, the materials for my purpose 
lie so thick, that the difficulty lies in knowing 
where to begin. 

A beginning, however, must be made somewhere, 
and in the absence of other deciding circumstances, 
as where ladies are concerned, the rule is ^^ place aux 
dames r so between the cowl and the casque, the 
convent and the castle, I shall even give precedence 
to ^'the Church," and make my commencement 
at the Abbey of Irrelagh. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ABBEY OF IRRELAOH, 

Sometimes called Muckruss Abbey, from the de- 
mesne in which it stands, but more near correct- 
ness when designated as above; and yet ^^ IrrdagK^ 
itself is but a corruption of its more correct name, 
which is " the Abbey of (Ofp-beala6) Oirbealach, 
or the Eastern Pass or Way." Now in this very 
name, connected as it is with the story of the origin 
of the Abbey, lies a mine of Lake Lore, which even 
Mrs. Hall, generally sufficiently diffuse and circum- 
stantial, unsuspiciously passes over in the following 
sentence : — 

*' The site was chosen with the usual judgment and 
taste of the moDks of old, who invariably selected the 
pleasantest of all pleasant places. The original name 
was Irrelagh/' 

So far and ^oflaUy this lady, who, though gene- 
rally most pleasantly inquisitive, never thought of 
asking, ** Why called Irrelagh ?" Had she done so, 
she would probably have forestalled me in this piece 
of " lake lore." The differences and blunders con- 
cemingthe originof this Abbey are numerous ; writer 
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after writer, each pretending to correct the other, 
gives different accounts of the date of its foundation 
and founder. Mrs. Hall, without giving her autho- 
rity, speaks of a church existing on the spot before 
the erection of the Abbey, as consumed by fire in the 
year 1192. This may be so far true as that a small 
chapel existed here at that date, but the idea is not 
reconcilable with the legend to be told hereafter, 
attributing the first foundation at this place to a 
vision-guided Mac Carthy, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But the prime blunderer on the subject is a 
foreign writer named Allemande, who, in his ** His- 
toire Monastique d'lrlande'^ (a scarce and curious 
book, dedicated to James II. after his abdication, 
and to his son, the Pretender, by the title of" Prince 
of Wales"), has the following sentence : — 

" Vadingue dit que suivant les Memoires qu'on lui 
a envoye d' Irlande, cette fondation fut faite en 1340, 
par un Mac Artt/, Seignieur Irlandois, mais qu^il a 
trouve une Bulle de Pape Paul XL, de Pan. 1469, qui 
prouve qu'il ne fut fond^ qu'en 1449i par un Compte 
de Desmondj de la Maison Anglaise des Fielding, Varseua 
au contraire pretend que cette fondation apparti^nt a 
ce Mac Arti et qu'elle fut faite en 1440." 

We must here interrupt this record of blunder to 
say, that if "Wading" saw a Bull of Pope Paul II., 
" proving" that a " Fielding, Earl of Desmond" ! was 
founder of the Abbey of Irrelagh, he saw a very 
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surprising document indeed. Far be it from us to 
attempt to fix the bounds of what may be proved 
by a Papal Bull, knowing, as we do, that for all 
true believers the Papal dictum sends the sun 
round the world ; and as there is nothing in which 
implicit faith delights so much as in believing an 
impossibility, it may have full exercise in this case, 
inasmuch as it is humbly submitted that there was 
no such personage as an Earl of Desmond, '* de la 
Maison Anglaise des Fidding^ in existence, until 
two centuries after the very last date pretended 
for the erection of the abbey ; not to mention 
the further conflicting fact, that the coronet rested 
intermediately for a short space upon the brows of 
a Prestotiy ^'Earl of Desmond ;"* or another fact, 
more conflicting still, namely, that if in the fifteenth 
century any one of the name of either Preston or 
Fielding had appeared within the Desmond pala- 
tinate, laying claim to its honours, the haughty 
Geraldine possessor, " Lord de facto et de jwre^ 
would very soon have made him " shorter by the 
head.** The real fad, is, that this blundering chro- 
nicler, writing in the seventeenth century, and 
finding a Fielding then in possession of the Des- 
mond title, never suspected that two centuries pre- 
vious it had belonged to a difierent family alto- 
gether. 

But dismissing this trifling anachronism of a few 
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hundred years, we may safely affirm, that the Dea- 
mond, whether Fitzgerald or Fielding, had no con- 
cern whatever in the foundation of the Abbey of 
Irrelagh, whatever part he may hereafter appear 
to have had in in its suppression. The '^ Seignieur 
Irlandoia Mae Arty^ was the founder, and the date 
was the earlier of those mentioned by the French- 
man. In the ^* Annals of the Four Masters,"" un- 
der the date a. d. 1340, we find the following 
record: — 

"The Monastery of Oir-bealaigh (Oip-bealac) at 
Carrig-an-Chuil (Caipai5-an-ceol), at the eastern end 
of Lough -lein, in the diocese of Ardfert, in Munster, 
was founded for Franciscan friars by Mac Carthy, and 
many of the nobility of the country selected their burial- 
places in that monastery, and among these were O'Sul- 
livan More and the two O'Donoghues." 

This entry, from an ancient record, may be taken 
as sufficiently decisive for our purpose, and as 
fixing the earlier date, and a Mac Oartie for the 
founder of the monastery. But we are enabled to 
go closer yet, and from other sources of informa- 
tion to fix on Teige Mac Cartie More, son of 
Donnel Oge, known in the genealogies as Ceig-na- 
TTlainipcip, or Teigue of the Monastery, as the indi- 
vidual. The selection of the site is the subject of 
a legend, of which I give a summary, as extracted 
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from a manuscript History of Kerry, or rather of 
some of the families of the county, in my posses- 
sion,* and which I have been tempted to put into a 
poetic dress, with a few ad libitum variations. If 
any tourists, read in the poetry of Moore (par pa* 
rentheaef a Kerry man by descent), should perceive 
in my paraphrase any suspicious resemblance to 
the leading thought of the '* Paradise and Peri" 
of our sweet national poet, I can only hope that 
the frankly-confessed plagiary of an idea will be 
excused, or, may I not hope, approved, if only as 
recalling to mind that exquisite poem. 

" THE LEGEND OF IRBELAGH" (OIB BHEALACH). 

'^ According to a tradition of the country preserved 
in a MS. History of Kerry, in the Library of the Boyal 
Irish Academy, the Mao Carthy More of the time, being 
desirous to found an Abbey, was warned in a vision not 
to erect his monastery anywhere but at Carraig-ati- 
Cheol (i. e. the Rock ofMueicor Song). There being no 
locality of that name known to him, he sent a number 
of his followers to discover where, within his princi- 
pality, this place was situated. The story goes on to 



* The original of this MS. lies among the O'Gorman MSS. of the 
Boyal Irish Academy. It would appear to have been written by a friar 
of Uie 0*Sallivan sept, and, though entitled a '** History of Kiery/' is, in 
fact, little more than a chronicle of the writer's own family, and the 
part they bore in the wars of 1641, interspersed with some amusing 
anecdotes, many of them evidencing the very easy belief of the narra- 
tor for the marvellous. 
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State that, after searching various places, his messengers 
were returning in despair, when, passing by Oir Bhea- 
lach (dp bealac) (L e. the Eastern Road or FaM\ thej 
heard the most enchanting music issuing from a rock, 
which they concluded must be the locality of Carraig- 
a»-C7A€o^(Caipai5-an-Ceol). MacCarthy, accordingly, 
felt satisfied that he had found the site for his edifice, 
and commenced the erection of the Abbey of Irrelagh 
(or Oir Bhealach) without delay."* 

In ancient lore how oft we read 

The union strange of good and guilt. 

Foul crime conjoined with fast-held creed. 
Rich altar reared to hide blood spilt; — 
His dripping sword's cross-handled hilt 

Serving as murderer's rood for prayer, 
And costliest temples ever built, 

Where most devotion neared despair. 

'Tis laid in blood — Mac Caura's feud. 

His hand and blade are crimson red, — 
Rebel and foe, alike subdued. 

Are slain, or else to fastness fied; 

And o'er the brave who fought and bled 
The chieftain bends, with troubled brow — 

Remorse, which wars not with the dead, 
Wakes conscience to its office now. 



* Annals of the Four Masters, vol. vi. p. 566. Translate by John 
O'Donovani LL. D. 
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Their streamiDg wounds unveiled by shroud, 
Glaring with fixed and rayless eyes. 

In visions round his couch they crowd — 
" Speak, man of Eld," — Mac Caura cries, 
*' They deem thee holy man and wise — 

Show what for blood-guilt can aton^— 
Point but the spot — a fane shall rise 

O'er jewellM shrine, and altar stone." 

Dark as the Sybil's mystic word. 

That holy man responded slow- 
In awe the haughty Chieftain heard 

His counsel — *' Signs alone may show 

Thy path of penance, — eastward go 
In palmer guise, in travel long 

Through summer's heat and winter's snow. 
And raise thy fane at Eock ofSongJ*^ 

Mac Caura's brand is laid aside, 

His armour changed for pilgrim weed. 
He roameth, weary, far and wide; 

Through thorn, o'er flint, his worn feet bleed; 

Yet to assoyl him of his deed. 
Eastward he ever holds his way — 

Seeking the rock by fate decreed. 
Where fane may rise, and priests can pray. 

Where upland tracts lay white with flocks, 
He climbed the hill, he roamed the plain; 

He listened — where from hanging rocks 
The shepherd waked his simple strain. 
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The mermaid's haunt beside the main 
He sought — ^but still, with steps unstayed. 

His search known fruitless by the pain 
Pressing his spirit, while he prayed. 

Weary and foiled, Mac Caura bent 
His footsteps homeward. Mid- June's day 

Was closing as the tired man leant 
To rest him o'er a sheltered bay. 
Where, in its lonely beauty, lay 

His own Loeh'lein; a diamond set 
In ring of rock and wood — by ray 

Of eve's warm sun, all burnished yet 

Nigh where he leaned, a little well 

Leaped freely from its bed of stone. 
Pitcher in hand, came up the dell 

A singing child, free, fearless, lone; 

Through the clear evening air, the tone 
Of her wild song rang sweetly shrill; 

And answering sounds the music own, 
In echoes from the neighbouring hilL 

Unconscious of the hot fierce eye, 

Which glared upon her motions there, 
The wood-maid knelt the fountain nigh, 

And in its mirror tired her hair; 

And, ever on the evening air. 
Her glad, free song-note, floating wild, 

Spoke the young heart, unpressed by care, 
Of Nature's yet untainted child. 
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Oh, Memory 1 wondrous in thy power 

To bring back scenes and feelings fled;— 
To freshen Hope's poor, withered flower—- 

Becall the absent — wake the dead I 

The snows of age, upon the head, 
Melt before some reminding strain: 

And the worn spirit, fancy led, 
Roams free o^er childhood's fields again. 

The watcher's eye grew soft and dim ; 

Its fierceness quenched, as coming tears 
Welled from their long-sealed source. O'er him 

Came yisions of forgotten years— 

Of days unmarked by sins or fears; 
When Hope was young, and Passion slept, 

The past in freshness re-appears: 
And the fierce warrior freely wept. 

He wept! a blessed sight to see 

That high, proud spirit fall subdued 
Before the power of infancy 

Disporting there in solitude. 

^' Oh ! that my youth could be renewed 
To roam these forest glades — as free 

From manhood's sins of pride and feud. 
Thou gracious, guileless child, — as thee I" 

The wish of penitence was spoke; 

And, as it fell — above — all round — 
From out that gray rock — echo woke! 

Mac Caura owned the sign — His found! 
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He knows his faae^s appointed ground, 
As bugle notes the strain prolong, 

And all the witchery of sound 
Returns them from ** The Rock qfSongJ*^ 

'Tis found at last! Contrition's tear — 
And music floating on the breeze— 

And childhood's free song ringing clear — 
All mark the spot; — the traveller sees 
Soon, rising from embowering trees. 

Built on the ''Sena Bock" tall and gray — 
Meet place for prayer and bended knees— 

" Thb Abbbt of the Eastern Wat." 

But years of after penance borne — 

The vigil long, the diet spare; 
And close upon his body worn 

The self-inflicted shirt of hair. 

And days of agonizing prayer. 
Gave not the calming peace which fell 

Upon the sinner's soul bowed there, 
By childhood, at the lonely well.* 

* The Music Rock, — ^When these verses were originally written, 
I had gone apon the assumption that an ecKo in the locality most 
have had some connexion with the name ; but when I determined to 
put them in this collection of stories, I wished to verify the fact if 
posnble. Accordingly, I took a drive of some twenty miles to the 
Lake Hotel, this current 5th of May, 1853, and surprised my worthy 
friend, Mr. Cotter, somewhat in dUhahiUe, getting his hotel ready 
for the expected crowd of " Exhibition'* guests. Calling for a boat, 
I desired the men to steer direct for the Abbey ; and as we crossed 
Castle Lough Bay, I asked them whether there was " any echo under^ 
neath the Abbey ?" " Not the leastf your honour,** was the confident 
reply. " Where is Carriy-an- Ceol ?" " TherCf your honour" point - 
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The Abbey of Irrelagh may be said to have flou- 
rished for about three hundred years; and within 
that period, while we find in Irish annals occasional 
references to this institution, we do not learn that 
it suifered any of the mischances to which, in those 
distracted times, the very religious houses seem to 
have been subject, for, long before the ** besom of 
the Reformation came to sweep them,^* we learn from 
the chroniclers of those days that it was no uncom* 
mon thing for a church or monastery to be ravaged 
and burnt once in a century ; and that sometimes a 
chance medley blow or shot would strike bishop 
or abbot in the very door of his sanctuary. The 
French chronicle to which we before referred men- 
tions two causes which may account for this immu- 
nity of Irrelagh Abbey from injury ; — and to which 

ing to a range of ihe limestone shore we were nearing. *^Bow right 
for ity^ was my direction, and at a few boats* length off the shore I 
desired them to halt, and give an *^ echo-halloo.** One of the men 
did so, and forthwith we had a retom from rock, and hill, and dis- 
tant mountain, each distinct from the other, equal to any I had ever 
heard at Killamey. Paddy Blake's celebrated response was not clearer, 
nor the faint, exquisite return of Tomies to the bugle blown at the 
eagle's nest sweeter, than the near and far acknowledgment of echo 
to sound under ^* Oarrig-an-Ceol." I now take upon me to recom- 
mend the visitor, starting from the Lake Hotel, to row direct for the 
Abbey shore opposite, where, if an envious breeze do not inter- 
fere, after holding sweet converse at the " Music Rock" with the 
** Daughter of Voice," as echo is beautifully named in the Hebrew 
tongue, a row along the shore of Muckruss towards Glenna will be 
as choice a direction as can be taken afterwards. — Lttke Hotel, May 
5th, 1863. 

N. B. — It is right to add, that, returning in the evening to enjoy 
this delicate echo again, I found that a slight breeze greatly marred its 
effect and distinctness. The visitor must choose a calm hoar to evoke 
the " Daughter of Voice" from the " Song Rock." 
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it owed its safety we shall leave to others to decide. 
Allemande says: — 

*' II estoit eloigne de teas cotez, de qnatre lieux auz 
moins de toutes sortes de villes et de bourgs — il-y-avoit 
enfin! un image miraculeuse de la Sainte Yierge qui 
y-attiroit bien da monde." 

The " bien du monde," who were attracted by 
the miraculous image of the Virgin were, doubt* 
less, men of peace and pilgrimage ; and the rest of 
the world may be supposed to have been deterred 
from sacrilegious violence by the same influence 
which attracted them, not to mention that ^' four 
leagues'* of wood and morass may have contributed 
to keep marauders at a respectful distance. Be this 
as it may, from that melange of deaths and devas*^ 
tations, ravages and reprisals, which form the sta- 
ple of early Irish annals, we cannot extract any* 
thing referring to Irrelagh except such entries as 
the following : — 

'* A. D. 1560. The daughter of Mac Carthy, that is, 
Eveleen, the daughter of Donal, son of Cormac Ladrach, 
the wife of the Earl of Desmond, namely, of James, the 
son of Thomas, in her youth, and afterwards the wife 
of the Earl of Thomond, namely, Connor, the son of Do- 
nogh, son of Connor, died. A charitable, humane, be* 
nevolent, pious woman was that Countess ; and she was 
interred in the burying-place of her ancesters, at Oir- 
belach.'* 
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Again, another extract shows, that though the 
country all round was disturbed, and marauders 
made it difficult to arrive at Irrelagh, yet that it 
was still sought for that haven " where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 

" A. D. 1582. Catheleen, the daughter of Teige, son of 
Donal, son of Cormac Ladrach Mac Carthy, the wife of 
Fitzmaurice of Kerry, died. Her funeral proceeded in 
Loch lein Linfhiaclaighj* and her remains were conveyed 
from one island to another through fear of the plunder- 
ers, and were interred in the monastery of Oir-belach.'* 

To return to our French authority, he continues 
thus : — 

'' La Beine Elisabeth, chassa les Religieux de ce con- 
vent, qui demeura pour tan t toute entiere, jusques, a la 
derniere guerre qu'elle eut centre les comptes de Tyrone 
les Rois d'Angleterre, I'ont depuis donne a un Anglois 
Protestant, qui I'a laisse tomber en mine." 

Our French friend is naturally incorrect here. It 
was but natural that a foreign writer should, at ha- 
zard, set down our Reformation Queen as the per- 
son who had " chassSed'^ the monks from this abbey. 
More accurate research, however, discovers to us, 

♦ LocH-iiEiN is said to have its name from lem Im-piacXafg 
(" Lein of the white teeth**), one of the artificers of blbh bagha, 
who had his forge at this lake (see O'Donovan's Annals of the Foar 
Masters, a.d. 1582). But this is a "myth" too mysterious to ven- 
ture on, except to advert to the inference that the manufacture of 
metals in this locality seems to have been carried on in remote ages. 
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that it was the father, and not the daughter, who 
applied the ^' besom of reformation** to this and 
similar establishments. It was Henry VIII., that 
impartial autocrat, who ** burned the Protestant for 
denying the Real Presence," and " the Papist for 
denying the Royal Supremacy," who did this deed. 
In searching the public records of Ireland, after se- 
veral ominous growls of the coming thunder, we find 
among the entries of the 30-31 Henry VIII. (a. d. 
1539), a Commission directed to ''John Allen, 
Chancellor ;" ** George [Browne] Archbishop of Dub- 
lin;" "William Brabazon, Vice-Treasurer;" "Ro- 
bert Cowley, Master of the Rolls;" and "Thomas 
Cusake, Esq.," reciting, that — 

" It being manifestly apparent, that the monasteries, 
abbies, priories, and other places of religious, or regu- 
lars, in Ireland, are at present in such a state that in 
them the praise of God, and the welfare of man, are next 
to nothing regarded, the regulars and nuns dwelling in 
the same being so addicted, — partly to their own super- 
stitious ceremonies, — partly to the pernicious worship 
of idols, and to the pestiferous doctrines of the Roman 
Pontiff, that unless an effectual remedy be promptly 
provided, not only the weak lower order, but the inrhole 
Irish people, may be speedily infected, to their total de- 
struction, by the example of these persons. The king, 
having resolved to resume into his hands all the said 
monasteries, for their better reformation, as also to se- 
parate from them the aforesaid religious men and wo- 
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men, and to cause them to return to some honest mode 
of living and the true religion, appoints the said Com- 
missioners to signify his intention to such religious 
houses, to receive their surrenders of the same, to appre- 
hend and punish such as adhere to the usurped autho- 
rity of the Roman Pontiff; also, to take charge, for the 
king's use, of the possessions of said houses, assigning 
thereout competent provision to the persons who spon- 
taneously surrender." 

This sweeping instrument of ** bluff King HalV 
is followed by a long roll of surrenders of abbeys ; 
an equally long list of pensions granted to the sur- 
rendering parties ; and then, in the 33rd of the same 
reign (a. d. 1542), appears a Commission, which 
would appear to have more special reference to the 
establishment of Irrelagh : — 

" Concordatum est. — That a Commission be directed 
to the Earl of Desmond, Thomas A' Garde, Eneas O'Her- 
nan, or Heffernane (late Master of the Preceptory of 
Awney), and Edmond Sextone, or any two of them, of 
whom the said Earl be one, to take inventories of all re- 
ligious houses in the counties of Corke, Kerry, Lime- 
ricke, and Desmond, to dissolve the same, and to put 
them in safe custody to the King's use. (24th August, 
33rd of the King.)" 

From this it seems pretty evident that the expul- 
sion of the monks was effected before Elizabeth 
came to the throne. 

d2 
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That Queen Elizabeth bestowed the suppressed 
abbey on an •* English Protestant,** may be taken 
for certain ; and this Protestant I discover to be a 
Captain Robert CoUam, or CoUum, a military ad- 
venturer, mentioned in the ** Pacata Hibernia," as 
commanding a troop under Sir George Carew, the 
President of Munster, in the wars of a. D. 1600—1. 
Captain CoUum would appear to have had a taste 
for possession of this kind, for he received grants of 
more religious houses than one : he is also set down 
as the grantee of the Abbey of Innisfallen ; but as I 
conjecture his grants were either for a term of years, 
or else reverted to the Crown upon his decease with- 
out issue, I discover that he married one of the 
daughters of Dr. John Crosbie, who, from 1600 to 
1621, filled the See of Ardfert; but I could never 
trace any descendant of his among the families of 
the county, and in the 11th of James I. (a.d. 1615), 
part of his grants, namely, the Abbey of Innisfallen, 
appears to have been re-granted to Jenkin Conway ; 
while the Abbey of Oir-belach seems quietly to have 
fallen back into the hands of the monks again, as 
the following inscription, in what Mr. Weld calls 
the Meso-Gothic character, yet visible in the wall 
of the chancel, testifies: — 

'* l^raU for x^t ))appu state of 13Tot][)(r 
^^atfeus lloUnus, to^o carets for tf»e 
restoration of tf)U3 sacrcD consent 
l^ni^t peare of onr Xoxtit 1626." 
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Of this convent, thus " repaired anew" so late as 
1626, we may fairly suppose, that the monks re- 
tained undisturbed possession, and obtained the be- 
nefits of a clause in the pacification made in 1641, 
between the Confederates at Kilkenny and the Eng- 
lish. But when, in 1651-52, the stern military pro- 
gress of Cromwell and his captains, in sweeping over 
the island, advanced into these quarters, and laid 
siege to the adjacent Castle of Ross-O'Donoghue, 
it may be supposed that the Abbey of Irrelagh did 
not escape the notice of these stern iconoclasts, and 
that their ravages reduced it to the present state of 
ruin, in which it quietly merged into the curtailed 
possessions of the descendant of its founder, and is 
now the property of Mr. Herbert, of Muckruss, as 
part of a bequest from his cousin, the last Mac Car- 
thy More.* 

• Florence Mac Carthy More, fourth in lineal descent, in the female 
line, from the Earl of Glencare, married Agnes Herbert, of the family 
of Herbert of Kilcoagh, or Muckruss. His son, Charles Mac Carthy 
More, the last of his line, dying young and unmarried, a. d. 1770, be- 
queathed the remnants of his once vast possessions to his cousin, Her- 
bert, of Muckruss, — a bequest (including the /<>e of Muckruss, held be- 
fore at a small chief-rent) small in comparison to what the family ori- 
ginally possessed, but still sufScient to increase Mr. Herbert's otherwise 
extensive estates considerably. It may amuse the reader who now 
drives through the groves and lawns of Muckruss, and casts his eye 
over the district out of which the demesnes of Flesk Castle and other 
adjoining seats have since been formed, to learn at what value the 
whole of this property was estimated in the confiscating and alienating 
days which followed the Revolution of 1688. From the correspon- 
dence of a most amusing transaction of that period, which I shall give 
hereafter if space allows, I shall here only extract the following pas- 
sage: — 
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Irrelagh Abbey, in its present state o{ preserved 
ruin, is probably a more interesting feature in Kil- 
larney scenery than if it stood in the state of " res- 
touration^ accomplished by Brother Holenus, or if 
it came in for a portion of the care of some of our 
modern ecclesiological societies. The proprietor, 
V!\\h the best possible taste, interferes no further in 
the conflict between time and man*s work, than by 
occasionally lopping and clearing away some of 
that drapery of ivy and foliage, under cover of 
which the destroyer advances his insidious opera- 
tions. As we admire the falling festoons of ivy- 
hanging from the side, or the graceful ash sapling 
waving its delicate leaves on the embattled top of 
the abbey wall, we are apt to forget that caution of 
the satirist, which points out the destructive quali- 
ties of these seeming ornaments of ancient edifices — 

'* Ad qius 
Discntienda valent sterilis mala robora ficas.*' 

There is not a sapling or a tendril about the build- 

** To make an end of all this affair — both for his interest and satis* 
faction — they tell me that he has an old woman in his house a quar- 
ter-master's wife, who has a patent or certificate of Muckruss, Irrelagh- 
beg, Drummeen-roarke, and Drumheompir. I suppose he may buy 
her interest for half a score cows, a house and garden — if she have any 
such — if he gets her right, and assigns it over to Mr. Waller : pro- 
vided it be a sound title, I will release my title in," &c. &c. 

Such was the value at which " a sound title*' to Muckruss and other 
lands waa reckoned in those days. I doubt if the present proprie- 
tor would estimate a half-dozen hinds of his red deer herds at such 
a price. 
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ing which is not insinuating its fibres and roots 
into the joints of the masonry, and preparing to 
rive them asunder, more quietly and gradually, 
but not less surely, than gunpowder. Mr. Her- 
bert, through his attentive custodiy Mr. Gorham, 
watches and checks this process occasionally. He 
does it judiciously, and he does no more ; he does 
not pretend to prevent the inevitable. 

I was one day, a number of years since, engaged 
in tracing out the plan of the abbey, and conjec- 
turing the uses of certain nondescript cells or nooks, 
one of which a pseudo hermit was said, within the 
last century, to have appropriated as a residence, 
until certain irregularities proved the truth of the 
old adage — " CucuUus non facit monachum" — 
(" The cowl does not make the monk^*). I sat, half 
hid in the ivied wall, gazing on the fire-place of 
what I suppose to have been the refectory of the 
monastery, an ample hearth, cased with a well- 
finished chimney-piece of limestone, which the 
tourist may still see, as well preserved as ever ; — but 
he will not see, except in the accompanying sketch, 
a remarkable feature of the scene of ruin as it then 
existed, namely, a huge stem of ivy, springing from 
the very ruined hearth itself, running up and grasp- 
ing one of the chimney slabs, and then expanding 
itself to the very top of the building, in its graceful 
drapery of glossy green foliage, Bemdd with dark 
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brown berries. Through the foliage overhead the 
TV-arm sunlight poured down into the cloisters be- 
neath ; the shadows of the shrubs and weeds on 
the walls flickered and played upon the floor with 
constant and gentle motion. Everything was most 
still and soothing to the feelings, and the scene, 
perfect in its kind, was suggestive of some touch- 
ing thoughts of those inevitable laws, under which 
nature, in its quiet strength, slowly and yet irre- 
sistibly conducts all things to an end, and even 
when perfecting its reproductive processes, acts 
through the agency of decay. I doubt whether 
Scott would have accused the quiet sunbeam, which 
played through the foliage overhead, as 

" Gilding, to flout the ruins gray." 

I am sure he would have said, the measure of light 
and warmth admitted was but just enough to mel- 
low the picture. 

As I sat and meditated, I heard footsteps ap- 
proaching, and in a few moments the quiet of the 
scene was dispelled by an inroad of tourists, he- 
'ralded by bursts of laughter, and such inquiries as 
these — ** Robert, have you got my parasol ?" "Jane, 
take care of that broken step ; it's dreadfully slip- 
pery and dark ;" and so on ; and presently a bevy 
of fair English girls, with the usual contingent of 
gentlemen attendants, burst into the cloisters be- 
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neath, and flitted backwards and forwards in the 
sunshine which poured down on them. Unseen 
myself, I had the full benefit of gazing on their 
glowing, upturned countenances, and of hearing 
their unrestrained remarks. I cannot say these last 
were anything very profound or original, being 
nothing more than — " Oh, good gracious I how 
dark I" ** How odd !" " What a strange place ;" " Oh, 
what a magnificent tree !" ** Could we climb through 
that hole ?" and so forth. Of course they put my 
graver meditations to flight, and yet they sug- 
gested others not incongruous, as to the strange 
contrasts between past days and present, former 
and present occupiers of these precincts. The gay 
group below, having gazed and chattered their fill, 
sped on their way to the other " lions of Muck- 
russ," and left me to my reveries again, which, ere 
I left the ruin, had taken the following bodily 
shape : — 

MucKBUss, 1835. 

Cloistered monks once met for dining, 
Where, unchecked, now tourists gaze ; 
Cool and dewy ivy twining 
Where the faggot used to blaze. 
Through the reft arch, warm and red, 
Freely pours the sunlight in, 
Gilding laughing maiden's bead 
Where to name a maid were sin. 
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Conflict has been here; together 
Battled foes, till one has sunk : 
Nature^s forces, time and weather. 
Triumph over cowl, vow, monk I 
And the ivy standard, waving 
Freely through this ruined hall. 
Tells of Art but vainly braving 
Nature, doomed to vanquish all. 

The ivy standard no longer waves over the 
quenched hearthstone of the refectory ; a rude but 
preserving hand has cut away the stem and branches 
which, in picturesque but pernicious proximity, 
were " killing the antique mantel-piece with a kiss ;** 
but though the standard be lowered, the work of 
<' inevitable time,*' nevertheless, goes on. 



A few words respecting the architecture of Irre- 
lagh Abbey will not be out of place here. With- 
out any pretensions to architectural beauties, the 
building may be termed a fair specimen of the sim- 
ple-pointed Gothic style of its age, marked by some 
incongruities (as a round arch) occasionally intru- 
ding. The workmanship of the whole building 
exhibits a hardness of outline and want of depth 
in the mouldings which results from the material 
used being the hard, angular limestone of the dis* 
trict, instead of that Caen stone so peculiarly fitted 
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for ornamental masonry that it seems to become al- 
most flexible in the hands of the architect. 

As we stand at the west end of the building, the 
whole inartificial facade of the edifice extends be- 
fore us. The Abbey joins on to the church, on its 
north side, and with the west end presents a conti- 
nuous length of ivied wall, picturesquely broken at 
intervals by doors and windows. Looking through 
the western entrance of the church (a well-propor- 
tioned but jlaJt moulded arch), the eye catches the 
perspective view usually shown in prints of the 
great eastern window, as seen through the almost 
lancet arches of the central tower, — seen, I mean, 
as well as a huge intruded tomb in the centre of 
the chancel will allow. On entering the nave, a 
chapel, which ought to be a south transept, — hvJt U 
not, — is perceived, and then a marked peculiarity 
of arrangement in this church suggests itself to ob- 
servation, namely, that the chancel end was never 
intended for the common worship of those within 
it and those in the nave without: the apertures in 
the tower are quite too narrow to allow the worship- 
pers in the nave even to witness the observances 
of worship in the chancel. It therefore occurs to 
me, that the chancel must have been set apart for 
the use of the cloistered brotherhood of the Abbey, 
with which it had internal communication through 
the side tower arch, while the southern qtiasi tran« 
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sept chapel, opening into the nave by a very large 
arch, served the purposes of a chancel for the cele- 
bration of mass for the laity. There are traces yet 
visible of a separating rood-screen, or curtain, which 
strengthen the probability of the division of the 
church according to the arrangement I mention. 

The chancel itself has its peculiarities. There are 
three windows in the southern wall ; none in the 
northern, of these, two are double lights, and the 
third, to the west, is a triplet, — a peculiarity I do 
not remember to have seen elsewhere. 

The soil of the chancel is so much raised by in- 
terments and rude tombs, that it is difficult to con- 
jecture its original level. In the south-east comer a 
" rude barbarian'' has destroyed a handsome double 
piscina in building his big, clumsy tomb I With the 
help of Mr. Gorham, the present obliging cuatodi 
of the Abbey, I lately removed some rubbish, fil- 
ling one of the ornamented niches, and discovered 
the fractured basin of an octagonal piscina. There 
was no use in clearing further; the mischief was 
done; but, had the basin been perfect, I think I 
should have gone on to violate the sanctity of the 
adjacent stone and mortar to clear it more perfectly. 
As this broken piscina now lies level with the floor 
of the church, the reader mayjudgeof the depth to 
which the soil has accumulated. 

The north chancel wall shows no light. A small 
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arched door leads to a sacristy remarkable for hav« 
ing had an upper story ; the corbel tables of the 
joists are yet visible. 

The upper floor of the central tower rests on a 
perfect and well-executed groined arch, perforated 
to allow the chime-pull of one or two bells, — these 
would appear at some period to have either fallen 
or been thrown down, so as to break a hole through, 
yet without destroying the well-built groining of 
the tower. 

Going from the chancel, we enter, through the 
tower on the north side, the small but well-pre- 
served cloisters, with nothing remarkable in their 
architecture. They are shadowed by their almost 
unique yew-tree, supposed coeval with the building 
itself, and yet in apparent health and vigour. After 
five centuries have rolled over its head, its long 
unchecked growth now overshadows the whole of 
the Abbey ; its branches rest their weight upon the 
walls ; and it is plain that had the Abbey continued 
inhabited, the monks must long ago have dismem- 
bered their favourite tree, or lived in almost Cim- 
merian darkness. The plan of the Abbey, including 
cellarage, kitchen, and refectory, — common dormi- 
tory according to some, or library, as others will have 
it, — all continue preserved in their original dimen- 
sions. This community could never have been nu- 
merous, nor seemingly wealthy : the whole landed 
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possessions of the Abbey (being four acres of ground, 
two gardens, and an orchard) were valued, on the 
suppression of religious houses, at 16«. per annum 
only, from whence we may conclude that the recluses 
of Irrelagh were not of the number of those whose 
luxury or riches had tempted the spoiler to lay hands 
on these institutions. 

All those relics of mortality, which formerly ob* 
truded themselves in ghastly profusion on the no- 
tice of the visitor, have been removed, and this has 
been done so judiciously and carefully, as not to 
offend either feeling or prejudice, so morbidly tena- 
cious in Ireland as to any meddling with the dead ; 
funerals are still admitted to the abbey precincts, 
but only in cases of those able to show an ances- 
tral claim to interment there. The whole cincture 
is now kept with the decency and propriety befit- 
ting a *' time-honoured ruin, beautiful even in de- 
cay." 

There are no monuments of any antiquity about 
the Abbey except one or two of the Mac Carties, to 
be noticed hereafter. The guide-books are careful 
to copy a rather inflated inscription of the present 
century from the 0*Donoghue tomb in the centre 
chancel, which I omit, partly because I think its 
meaning obscure, and partly because I prefer the 
quaint spirit of the following, of a hundred years' 
earlier date, copied from a stone in the external 
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west wall of the abbey. To whatever other improve* 
znents this age has attained, we certainly have not 
advanced in the taste of our sepulchral inscriptions 
ormonuments: 

Here lies Anne Miagh, James Barrett's vertuous wife, 
Which spent in God and neighbour's love her life; 
Interred she lies beneath this marble stone, 
That deemed noe wealth a wealth, but God alone; 
The poore's store, true zeale, and vertue's guide, 
Loving to all — ^beloved of alle she dyed. 
Ear the only gained her corpse — great God her soul— 
The earthe her name, while windes the waves will roll. 

Obit 11 Die Feb. Anno Domini, ITOA- 
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CHAPTER II. 

"THE EARL OF GLEKCARE,'' AKD HIS RIGHTS OF 

CHIEFTAUTRY. 

In the mid chancel of Irrelagh Abbey lies a plain 
gravestone, with some attempt at an heraldic de- 
vice, rudely executed at first, and much defaced 
by the feet of passing generations since it was laid 
there ; the eye can still, however, discern* a rudely 

* Earl of Oleneare** Tomb, — I give a rude sketch of this stone, 
because, among the numerous plates of Mrs. Hall's Ireland, there is an 
incorrect drawing of it, ignoring one of the most interesting features of 
the monument, namely, the monumental record of the double and hy- 
brid position which the deceased had occupied while living, as pardy 
Irish prince, partly Englidi peer, a fact recorded, even in death, by a 
clearly defined Irish Crown placed over the English coronet. This is 
still traceable on the stone, though Mrs. Hall's print does not mark 
the distinction, and proves how unwilling the Clan Cartie were to 
merge the Irish chieftainship in the English earldom. I offer this 
correction with a full appreciation of the general fidelity and beauty 
of the little sketches and woodcuts of Mrs. Hall's handsome volumes ; 
and I beg, once for all, to be understood, when I notice this or any 
other mistake connected with antiquarian matters, as doing so, not 
so much in a fault-finding humour, as in an endeavour to point out 
what is inevitable when one " not of the craft" meddles with such 
subjects. 

On the same page I give a fac- simile of another inscription in the 
wall of the north-east comer of the chancel of Irrelagh Abbey. An 
incorrect copy of this appears in the Dublin Penny Journal for 
1832-3. Going over it the other day in the abbey, the obliging 
cicerone, Mr. Gorham, mentioned to me that many visitors would 
like to have this stone deciphered. There was little difficulty in 
doing so, ex.cept in the curious abbreviations and collocations of the 
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sculptured Irish crown, surmounting an equally 
rude earl's coronet and escutcheon of arms. Modem 
care has guarded it from further defacement, by 
crossing the stone with some bars of iron, which 

letters ; but as I took the fac-simile sketch, remarkable associations 
of this monument with the subject-matter of these tales began to 
occur to me. The inscription, extended at length, runs thus : — 

(S^rate pro Bonaltfo jj^tac ;f tncen, 

lEt OEU^abctba S&tepi)en8on, 

%nno Bomtni 1631. 

©[liber] S6[tep]S)Ctt»on] '^[oc] JF[Uri] J[ecit]. 

<*Bniie for Bonaltf jR^tac £intm antf lElisabeti^ Stcn^enson, 
191, W. 1631. ©liter S6up!;en6on tauseH t^is to be maT^e.'' 



Now all these personages interweave themselves in some manner 
with my story. 

First for Donald Mac Fineen. Mac Fineen (or ** the son of Flo- 
rence") was a patronymic of one of the numerous clans of the Mac 
Carties^ in fact of the very family who held Ctutle Lough^ as it is 
by this dengnation they are after mentioned in the county annals 
and familiar correspondence of the day. Now, putting dates and 
other circumstances together, I am disposed to conclude that this 
monument was erected to the memory of the Earl of Glencares 
grandson, namely, that Donald, " reptUed son^ of the Donald of 
my story, to whom the grant of Castle Lough, &c, was confirmed 
by the deed of date 10 James I. (1612). 

The lady whom he married I also trace to be, if not a grand- daugh- 
ter, a connexion of the Browne family. Oliver Stephenson, oj Dun' 
moylan, in the county of Limerick (die O. S. of the inscription), was 
a man of note and importance in his day. From the *^ Pacata Hiher- 
nia* we learn that when Sir George Carew had taken the stronghold 
of '* Corgroge** (or Mount Trenchard), on the Shannon (now the pro- 
perty of Kice, Lord Mounteagle), he gave the custody of it to ** Oliver 
Stephenson." Stephenson married a daughter of Sir Valentine Browne 
(son oiour Sir Nicholas), by Lady Ellice Fitzgerald, fifth daughter of 
the last Earl of Desmond (Gerald) ; and this Elizabeth Stephenson 
was probably a daughter of that marriage, or else the sister of Oliver. 
The date of her death inclines me to the former opinion. Thomas Ste- 
phenson, a son of Oliver, married a daughter of John Crosbie, Bishop 
of Ardfert ; but as my recollection serves me, the whole family was 
involved in, and swept away by, the attainders of 1641. 
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now receive the tread of the mde peasant or care- 
less tourist, when trampling on the memorial which 
tells us that an Irish chieftain, metamorphosed into 
a belted English noble, sleeps below. 

It is the Eabl of Glsvcaeb who lies here en- 
tombed, the first and the last so entitled, whose 
obituary is thus recorded by the Four Masters in 
the annals of the time: — 

*^ A. D. 1596. Mao Carthy More died, namely, Donal, 
the son of Donal, son of Cormac Ladrach, son of Teige; 
and although he was called Mac Cartie More, he had 
been honourably created Earl before that time, by com- 
mand of the sorereign of England. He left no male 
heir after him, who would be appointed his successor, 
and only one daughter, who became the wife of the son 
of Mac Carthy Eevach (or Reagh), namely, Fingin, 
and iM were of opinion that he toaa heir of that Mac 
Carthy who died^ namdt/y DonaV^ 

** Opinions wiU differ^ and in this last opinion 
lies the germ of the curious episodes of that age I 
am about to relate; but before we proceed into 
what may be called nearly the last act of a great 
historic drama, in which an Irish chieftain's family 
played the principal part, it will be necessary and 
interesting to refer briefly to some of their antece- 
dents. 

They wore a long-descended sept, these Mac Car-' 
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ties. Not to carry my readers back through dark 
pagan ages, and unpronounceable names, to '^ Oliol 
Olum" (or, if we followed Keating, further still), I 
may just mention that, among the Lambeth ar- 
chives, in an elaborate genealogy of this family 
(written by the renowned warrior, Sir George Ca- 
rew, Earl of Totness, for the no less renowned states- 
man, Cecil, Earl of Burleigh, which last thought 
the pedigree of the wild Irish chief so worthy of at- 
tention that it is carefully noted in his own hand) , I 
find, a considerable way up the stem, an individual 
styled '^FaUbe Flan^ who, on referring to the " An- 
nals of Innisvallen," under the year a. d. 627, stands 
recorded thus : — 

" Gathal, son of Hugh Floinetrach, King of Cassel 
and Desmond, died, and Failbe Flan taketh the sove- 
rdgnty in his stead." And again, a further entry, un- 
der the head of a.d. 662, tells us that " Cu-gan died, 
and Colgay son of Failbe Flan, succeeded." 

There 's an antiquity for you ! which throws into the 
shade the boasted length of line of the house of 
Hapsburgh. Nay, when the historian of the long- 
descended Douglasses says, "We do not know 
this family in the fountain, but in the stream ; not 
in the root, but in the stem;" — this vaunt, which, 
upon examination, is said to be brought to a check 
in the twelfth century, does not carry their preten- 

e2 
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sions into anything like the remote ages which Irish 
chroniclers thus claim for the **pinpep clanna TTli- 
lea6" (the senior clan of the Milesians), for whom 
we may alter the distich of the poet, and say, — 

" 'T was a brave race, of power and fame. 
Ere StroDgbow with his archers came." 

It may be seen by the extract from the ** Innis- 
vallen Annals," that the possessions and privileges 
of the Mac Carthies had originally been far more 
extensive than those which remained to them after 
the English invasion. Before that event, the Mac 
Carties and O'SuUivans, tracing to a common stock, 
and disputing the seniority of line, possessed the 
rich plains of Tipperary and Cork, and had their 
strongholds in the fertile lowlands of East Munster 
(Oip Tnnmhan, or Ormond) ; some at ** Cashel of 
the Kings ;" some at " Cluainmel," at Carrick-on- 
the-Suir, and other places in the lowlands ; and, no 
doubt, in those days they " thought scorn" of the 
wilds and fastnesses of Kiery and Desmond, which 
they left undisturbed to their sub-chiefs, the O'Do- 
noghues and Moriarties, but to which the steel-clad 
Norman and Saxon invaders afterwards compelled 
them to betake themselves. 

A MS. history of Kerry, to which I shall make 
frequent reference, says: — 

^* The Mac Carties and the O'Sullivans did not come 
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into said county till about 700 years after the O'Do- 
noghues and Moriarties, which was about the time of 
the English conquest; and the said two noble families 
of the Mac Carthys and O'Sullivans are by all the Irish 
chroniclers allowed to be the eldest branch of the Mile- 
sians." 

The Annals tell us, that one of the first of the Irish 
who swore fealty, and gave hostages to King Henry 
II. on his arrival in Ireland, was "Dermod Mac 
Cartie, Lord ofCorke and Desmond,"* who received, 

* The reader must be careful not to confound Desmond Proper, or 
** Mac Cartie More's coantiy/' with the great palatinate of Desmond, 
over which the earl of that name claimed and exercised palatinate ju- 
risdiction. The former is thus defined in a note in the Carew MSS. 
at Lambeth : — 

" Desmond is parcel of the coimty of Kierry, and is divided into 
three and a half baronies, viz., Magonihy, Iveragha, Dunkerran, and 
the half barony of Glaneraght On the north side its bound is the 
Biver Mang, which doth divide Desmond and the rest of Kierry. The 
south part doth bound with certtune mountains of Beare and Bantry, 
beginning from Kilmelochista, and continuing to O'Leary's and O'Do- 
novan's landes in the county of Cork. The east doth bound with the 
county of Ck)rk, in the mountains of Slievelougher, and are devyded 
by the heade of the Blackwater. The rest of Desmond is bounded by 
the main ocean sea." 

This is an accurate description of Desmond Proper, which consti^ 
tuted a separate county until united with Kierry into one shire in the 
5th of James I. The palatinate again was of much larger extent, com- 
prehending, in whole or in part, the counties of Kierry, Limerick, 
Desmond, Cork, and extending, or claiming to extend, into the De- 
cies in Waterford. It was in an attempt to levy his exactions of 
"coigne and livery/* on the Decies, that the battle of Affane ensued in 
. 1564, in which I>Bsmond, being made prisoner and wounded by the 
forces of the Earl of Ormond, was tauntingly asked by his captors as 
th^ bore him on a litter from the field : ** where is now the great 
Earl of Desmond f^ To which the bafiled but haughty chief made 
the proud and prompt retort, " whebe he ought to be — on the 
miCKs OF THE BUTLEBS STILL !** Surely, there must be something in 
the air of Ireland favourable to " ready repartee," even in the most 
discouraging circumstances. 
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as a pledge of English friendship, " Petronella de 
Bluett," a noble English lady, for his wife. A few 
years, however, interrupted this friendship. In 1185 
Dermod Mac Carty was killed in an assault on the 
encroaching Saxon invaders ; and from thenceforth 
we find a constant succession and variety of wars 
and struggles between the Irish chieftains, endea- 
vouring to assert their ancient <* mere Irish'' law, 
custom, and rule of Tanistry, and the English con- 
querors enforcing their jurisdiction according to the 
laws of feudal over- lordship. In one of those conflicts 
the Mac Carties obtained a memorable advantaore in 
the battle of Callan, in Glanyrought, fought a.d. 1 26 1 ; 
two great chiefs, John of Callan and Maurice Fitz* 
gerald, father and son, were both slain. The great 
Geraldine house was reduced to the frail thread of 
life in an infant lying in his cradle in the Castle of 
Tralee, and this thread placed in further jeopardy 
of being rudely snapped asunder by the remarkable 
circumstance of an ape, finding the infant neglected 
in the confusion consequent on the death of its fa- 
ther and grandfather, and carrying it in its arms to 
the top of the castle, whence, after dandling and 
caressing it awhile, to the horror of the nurses and 
other spectators, the animal safely restored the child 
to its cradle again. This child grew to man's es*- 
tate, under the soubriquet of ** Thomas-a-Nappah," 
or Thomas of the Ape, and became the ancestor of 
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the two great houses of Kildare and Desmond ; or 
Desmond and Kildare, according as heralds may de- 
termine the still vexed question of seniority. 

From the English invasion we may consider the 
Irish chieftain to have been pushed back, as it 
were, into the wilder parts of his once extensive 
territory, and to have endeavoured there to exer- 
cise, on a contracted scale, those rights of chieftain- 
ship which once extended over the richer lowlands. 
Among the Lambeth Archives is a curious note of 
the various rights, dues, and duties, claimed by the 
Mac Carthy More from his dependents, which we 
subjoin : — 

All these exactions the great Earl of Desmond 
condensed, and translated, throughout his palatine 
jurisdiction, into the two pithy and expressive terms 
of '* coign^ and ^'livefy,"^ which might be freely ren- 
dered by the freebooter*s phrase of '* Stand and de- 
liver;"^ for, as Sir John Davis tells us, this oppres- 
sion, meaning '* man*s meat and horse meat,^ and 
** money taken of all the inhabitants of the country 
at the will and pleasure of the soldier,^^ was so 
" damnable a cuatomy'" that, ** though it was first in- 
vented in hell, yet, if it had been used and prac- 
tised there as it hath been in Ireland, it had long 
since ruined the very kingdom of Beelzebub!" 
A pretty strong opinion for an Attorney -General 
to deliver, and place on record ! 
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I never could understand how the feudal juris- 
diction of Desmond over his palatinate, and the 
chieftain-rights claimed by Mac Cartie within hii 
country, were reconcilable to or with each other ; or 
rather, how they were kept from practically ard 
continually clashing by the Norman baron's man- 
at-arms demanding his ^* man's meat and his hone 
meat'' at one door of a poor man's cabin, when 
Mac Cartie More's " gallowglass or kerne" was clit- 
mouring for his " quirreen of butter"* or " sroan of 
oatmeal" at the other. The only solution of the 
difficulty which occurs to me is one which neither 
speaks highly for the custom nor for human na- 
ture, — ^namely, that while Desmond was, by high 
hand and royal grant, confessedly the Lord Palatine 
of the whole district, the Mac Cartie More, in sub- 
mitting to his over-lord, in his turn made himself 
amends by increased severity of exaction from his 
chief men and freeholders; while his agents and 
dependents again exercised a yet closer and more 
clipping tyranny over the utterly poor serfs below 
them. There is a sad moral in poor Sheridan's 
picture of life, when, in " The Rivals," he shows us 
Sir Anthony Absolute bullying his son, the Captain, 
who, in turn, vents his ill-humour on his servant. 
Fag ; and Mr. Fag, even while declaiming against the 

* For these terms, see the Table of dues or duties paid to Mac 
Carthy More. 
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tyranny of superiors over those below them, evinces 
his practical appreciation of the lesson he had re- 
ceived by **kickingthe little errand-boy !" Desmond 
over-crowed Mac Cartie, Mac Cartie fleeced the 
" able men of his country," and these ground the 
'* tillers of the soir into the dust. I fear much that 
human nature, when " drest with a little brief 
authority," will be disposed to play these pranks 
before weeping angels to the end of time* 

When the " pressure from without" pushed the 
great Mac Cartie, " King of Cashel," " Lord of Cork 
and Desmond," back into the mountain regions of 
his dominions, and compelled him to quarter him- 
self among and upon the O'Donoghues* and Mori^ 
arties, it is to be feared that the pressure descended 
through all ranks of the community. We shall pass 
over (for the very excellent reason that we do not 
know much about them) the struggles and conflicts 
of several hundred years, in which the Irish king 
strove, with various fortunes, to maintain his li- 
mited sovereignty, as far as might be, according to 
the rules of Leabhap na 5-Ceapc, the Irish " Book of 
Rights," many of which ** rigJM' of the sovereign 
would seem to have been the grievous tcrongs of 
the subject. His habitation, at the western extre- 

* See this idea carried out hereafter in the legend of *' O'Donoghne's 
horse.'* 
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mity of Loch Lein, styled " The Palace,''* was 
maintained by the exactions levied on his subjects. 
He made ** progresses"^ in regal fashion through his 
territories, quartering himself, as matter of right, 

* The remnants of the " Palace of the Mac Carties'* were some 
jrears nnoe pulled down, and carried away to repair a road in the 
vicinity. I believe there was not much of architectural beauty, 
though a great deal of interesting association, to be destroyed. 
Many of the acts and deeds of Florence Mac Cartie, in the long struggle 
against the power of Elizabeth, were done and dated at *' The Pallace,** 
now so completely obliterated that not even a ** hearth-stone is leftlbr 
the hare to couch in." This act of Vandalism was perpetrated while 
Mr. Herbert was a minor. We have not heard that the demolishing 
tenant demanded *' compensation for his improvement in pulling down 
. and clearing away the *ugly ruins i^^ had he done so, however, it 
would not be inconsistent with the notions which seem now to pxevafl 
as to " landlord and tenant** relations in Ireland ! 

f Mac Carthy Morels Progresae*. — An anecdote, which I find in the 
MS. history so often referred to, will not be uninteresting, as illus- 
trating at once the amount of the foreign trade said to have once existed 
In this country, as also, the position and dignity which the great chief 
aeems to have assumed towards his retainers and dependents. Oar 
historian, after enumerating the various ports on the sea-board of 
Kerry which maintained a brisk trade with Spain, and that O'Sullivaa 
Bear had *' nineteen hundred a year from the port-charges of his har- 
bour at Dunbuoy alone," proceeds thus: — 

" Nothing then in vogue with the inhabitants of Kieiy and Des- 
mond but Spanish wine, Spanish cloathes, Spanish leather, and Spa- 
nish Bwordes (which they called Spanish tucks), with other 
commodities— iron, liquorish, fruit, &c. ; an instance whereof is, two 
brothers, of the gentlemen of the ConnelU, who lived in Bally Car>> 
bry Castle, in Ivrah, which was divided among them — the lower 
rooms and appartments to the eldest, the upper to^ the youngest, at 
a time that Mac Carthy More and his lady, with their attendants, took 
a tour to the said Ivrah — who had put up first with the eldest of said 
two brothers, where they were splendidly entertained that night and 
next day — at which time the youngest invited them to dine the day 
following, which Mac Carthy More promised ; but the eldest brother, 
being very much dissatisfied and jealous thereat| checked his brother 
for offering the invitation. But the youngest stiffly insisted on the 
promise he had ; upon which there happened a hot dispute, which 
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on his gentlemen retainers through the country. 
Come we now, however, to the time when Mac 
Cartie More seemed inclined to give up the unequal 
struggle with the pervading rule of England, and 
was content to merge his long-descended claims 
to native chieflainry in the patent of an earldom, 
and to receive from the English Crown, instead of 
his doubtful and questioned authority, exercised, 
in the ** mere Irish" fashion, what, in the phrase of 
the day, was called *^ a grant of English liberty.'* 

In truth, the Irish Chieftain, in his circumstances, 
could not well help himself. A paper in the ''Cot- 
ton MSS. of the British Museum^ informs us, that 
*' the old Lord Roche," one of the English Lords of 

Mac Carthy's lady quelled by promising that Mac Carthie and she 
would dine with him having dinner ready earliest next ; so that said 
brothers parted in peace, each of them earnestly preparing to have 
that honor. But in the beginning of the same following night the 
eldest, in the lower rooms, as aforesaid, expecting to disappoint the 
brother, in the upper, of either fire or water ^ ordered all the doors 
and passages leading from said rooms not only to be locked, but also 
a guard to watch and prevent any attempt of opening the same; 
which the younger brother discovered, and could not otherwise re- 
medy but by ordering all his pans and pots to be filUd with SpoMieh 
wme, wherein hie meat woe boiled over a» manjfjiree ofKqnoriih a» 
were requieUe: so that, unexpectedly, he had dinner ready much ear- 
lier than the elder brother, and thereby the honour and pleasure of 
having Mac Carthy More and his lady to dine with him.'* 

Ballycarberry Castle still stands, in /^ruinous perfection," on the 
right bank of the river running from Cahirciveen into the roadstead 
of Valentia; and should any tourist extend his visit into that romantic 
region, the foregoing legend, showing that it 



*^ A jolly place, in truth, in days of yore, 
will not lessen the interest he may find in exploring it 
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Cork, had, in some skirmish or foray, made Donald 
son oiDonnely son of Cormack lAreh Mac Cartie^ pri- 
soner, and that the Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney,* mis- 
trusting(and, as afterwards appeared, justly) the re* 
bellious intentions of Desmond, and wishing to pre- 
pare a thorn to plant in his side, in the shape of a 
rival potentate within his own principality, had sent 
the prisoner MacCartie into England, where Queen 
Elizabeth gave him, <^with monie to defray his 
charges, the patent of Earl of Glencare, and con- 
firmed to him, and his heirs male^ all his lands." 
This patent was dated in the year 1565 ; and, con- 
currently with this patent, others were granted to 
some of the O' Sullivan septs, clearly recognising 
the superiority, or "over-lord rights,*' of the Mac 
Cartie More. 

The Irish chieftain became but ^^ half a Saxon^ 
after all, and in this acted as foolishly as falsely, — 



* The following ia an extract from an unpublished letter of Sir 
Henry Sidney's, dated Limerick, 28th February, 1575, being then on 
a progress through Munster: 

'* Two other counties there are in this province— namely, Kerry 
and Tipperarie, — of which two I cannot write much, for that I think 
the Queene hath little to doe there, her writ not being allowed cur- 
rently in them ; but this much I conjecture, and in mine opinion affirme, 
and so doe officers of great experience too, that so long as anie subject 
hath anie Jurisdiciion palantyne in either of them both, there will 
hardlie be anie sound or perfect reformation in Munster.*' Kerry has 
long since become proudly distinguished as one of the most peaceable 
counties of Ireland ; but Tipperary nas but too well retained its pala- 
tinate character for turbulence, tj^ough the jurisdiction has long been 
abolished. 
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when he professed to identify himself with English 
interest, he should have done so thoroughly ; and, 
above all, he should have determined to turn a deaf 
ear to the taunts and gibes of his wild and wick- 
edly-witty countrymen. This he did not do. It 
may truly be said, that *' tidings from the north 
brought him into trouble." It came to his ears that 
the " O'NeiW had vented sarcasms at his expense ; 
had said, among other things, that ** iho^ the English 
Queen had made a vnae Earl of the Mac Cartie More, 
yet t/iat he^ (O'Neill) ** kept a servant who was as good a 
man as IieT that " his ancestors were kings of Ulster; 
and that J as they had won it by the sword, he meant to 
keep it by the sword ;" with other similar provocations 
and vapourings, for which he soon after paid with 
the forfeit of both estate and life.* Had the new Earl 
of Glencare been really a ** wise earl," he would 
have heard these things as ** idle words;" but with 
that true Irish love of a " row," not yet extin- 
guished in ** Paddyland," no sooner did " the 
Queen's Earl" in the south learn that the great 
O'Neill had assumed a kingly position in the 



• T^prone's Rebellion, — In 1851, when visiting the Church of San 
Pietro m Montorio, at Rome, then undergoing repair after having 
been riddled and almost laid in ruins by the French batteries in the 
siege of the year preceding, I was surprised to recognise, upon the 
monumental stones with which the nave is laid, several Irish names 
and titles, and copied some of these memorials establishing the fact 
that, in that day, rebellion against England, and allegiance to the 
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north, than, despising his Earldom, he bid the 
Queen's law de&ance, and as " King of Munster^ 
crossed the Blackwater with *^ banners displayed,** 
to make an inroad on his old enemy, the Lord 
Roche. He made his foray ; drove off 700 sheep, 
1500 cows, and killed divers men, women, and 
children ; and yet he was no '' wise Earl" after all, 
for a certain ** Colonel Gilbert," left in the county 
by the Lord Deputy for that purpose, was able, in a 
year after, to reduce the ^' King of Munster" to sub- 
Holy See, were considered synonymous termsL Among these Ro- 
man reooids are foand the ^itaphs of — 

" Hugo, Baron of Dungannon,** 

(" Son of the great Earl of Tyrone.") 

" pro fide Catholica;** quam 

midtOB annos contra Hnretioos 

in Hybemia fortiter defenserat 

proAigus. 
Ob. 9 Oct 1609. iBtat 24. 

Bende him was laid — 

BODERICUS 0*DONinSLL, 

Com. de Tibconnbli*, 

qui pro Religione Catholica 

gravissimis, perfunctos periculis. 

Gonstans Cnltor et Defensor 

Apostolici Bomani Fidei. 

Pro qui tuenda et conservandft 

£. Patria profagus. 

Paulo Quinto, patemo affecta 

susceptus. 

Ob. A.D. 1608. ifit 88. 

The same stone records the death of 01>onneirs brother in the next 
year, and the death and burial of his elder brother, Hugh, at ValU* 
dolid, in Spain, in 1602. These memorials of noble and prematurely 
dead exiles are veiy affocting. 
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mission, and to ^* crave pardon from Queen Eliza- 
beth," with the usual promise of — 

*< 1*11 be a good boy, and Til do so no more ;" 

a promise which I believe he faithfully observed to 
his death. Here appears the place to introduce 
documents, showing the various rights and dues 
which, in his hybrid capacity, as half Celtic 
Chief, half English Noble, the Earl of Glencare 
claimed from his principality. 

The first may be called a Patent to a situation 
of no ordinary responsibility in those days, when 
the Fishery of a Chieftain may have been a source 
of income correspondent to the item of *' Customs" 
or '' Excise" in the Exchequer of her Majesty the 
Queen; and the Commission of' Wearsman on the 
river Laune, with his fees and privileges'^ ! !) issued 
by the Earl of Glencare, in the year 1584 : — a docu- 
ment grave and weighty, in due proportion to the 
privileges conferred, and the duties to be performed, 
runs as follows : — 

" To all men greeting. Whereas Teige M*Carthy, 
formerly McCarthy More, alias Teigue na Mainisterab, 
granted to Cathal O'Kourke and his heirs, in conside- 
ration of the said Cathal being overseer in building and 
repairing, partly at his own charges, the weir on the 
River Laune, adjoining Loch Lein, Dinheap ITIuTn- 
han (Desmond, or West Munster), by the appointment 
of the said Teigue to the office of Weirman, with usual 
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fees and rights to the said Cathal, his heirs, or sept 
succeeding, as wearmen, to take the fish of the said 
weir, and to send the same to the house or mansion of 
the said Teigue. Now^ know ye, that I, Donald, Eabl 
OF Glencabe, do hereby appoint Manus Oge O'Rourke 
Weirman and Marshal ; and I, the said Earl, do mani- 
festly declare that the said Manus, his duties and fees 
of his said offices, are as followeth : — 

*'*' Imprimis^ he is to receive from CSuUwan Mortj 
G^Donoghue Marty and M'Gilljcuddy, for every night's 
cuit> oit>ce (cuddihie), they pay yearly, the hides of all 
the beeves, and the fells of all the sheep that shall be 
killed for the said cuit> oit>ce, together with the chines 
of the said beeves and of hogges. 

*' Also, O'Sullivan Bearra is to give the said Manus 
his tribute, and from every other Gentleman or person 
of my country, or any other that owes a night's supper 
(or cult) oit>ce), the said Manus and his heirs are to re- 
ceive the hides of the beeves, together with the chines 
of the beeves and hogges that shall be killed for the 
provision of the said cuit) oit>ce. 

'^ Also, I authorize the said Manus, whenever I or 
my Heirs shall not be determined to repair to the said 
Gentlemen's houses to spend the said cuib oit)ce, to 
take up and collect the same for my use, he the said 
Manus being bound to send the same to my house or 
manor, receiving his accustomed fees; and said Manus 
and his attornies* are to keep all the meat and victuals 
that shall be sent to my houses and manors. 

* L e. Assistants. 
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'^ And moreoyer, it sball be lawful for the said Manus 
to receive, on the marriage of every of my daughters, 
or of the daughter of a Mac Cartie More * in facie 
ecclesise,' from the husband of the said daughter, five 
marks, or five good hackneys, for his fee; and also the 
fosterers of my children are to pay him his fees, and 
the said Manus shall have the hides of all the beeves 
killed, when I the said Earl shall be in pop lon^popc 
(Encampment) with Easter offerings and Christmas of- 
ferings, and all other accustomed dues. 

'* Datum Vices° Sept° die Julii, a. d. 1584. 
'' Anno Begni Beginse Elisab. xxvi. 

" Donald Glancare. 
"Witness, 

Moriertagh M'Teigue. 
Teigue M'Dermot 
** Cormac Mac Owen." 






The foregoing curious Warrant or Commission 
will not be quite intelligible to modern or Englisli 
comprehension, without making reference to ano- 
ther no less curious document, existing in the Lam- 
beth Archives,* a copy of which I present to the 

* Lambeth Archives. — The writer takes this opportunity of re- 
cording bis thanks for the kind courtesy with which Mr. Knyvett, 
Secretary to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, gave hiro, 
a few years since, access to the rich collection of MSS. relating 
to Ireland, deposited among the Lambeth Records. The historical 
value of this collection will be admitted when it is stated, that they 
form the great bulk of the papers of Sir George Carew, author of the 
" Pacata Hibemia," which after his death were purchased by Arch- 

F 
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reader, in order to exhibit the various exactions 
and impositions which in former times represented 
that portion of the fruits of the soil, now univer- 
sally commuted into the landlord's claims for a 
certain money rent. We doubt whether Ireland, 
or England either, will ever see those halcyon days 
when a ** landlord and tenant question" will not 
exist between owners and occupiers of the soil; 
but we defy the most enthusiastic admirer of those 

** Days of old, 
When Malachi wore the coUar of gold," 

to refuse the acknowledgment that if " rent" and 
*' valuation" and "tenant-right" are perplexing 
questions in our day, they are simplicity itself when 
compared with the following, taken from the Carew 
MSS., vol. 625, p. 43, Lambeth Library: — 

" Note of such hindes of rentes and duties as the lordes 
and freeholders of Desmond did customahly use to pay 
to the Earl of Glancare:-^ 
** 5^1 P^ pluoS (gairm slooeg), i. e. the calling of an 

bishop Laud, who bestowed a small portion of them on the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, but deposited the far larger proportion in the Archi- 
episoopal Library. Time and other engagements did not allow me to 
do much more than glance at this great collection of historical matter, 
and take a few extracts on subjects of more immediate local interest 
to my own country ; but I saw enough to convince me, that for any 
one with local knowledge of places and families to enable him to make 
Ills selections, the best, if not the only, materials for family histories of 
the Elizabethan settlers of Munster, as well as of many curious events 
of the time not deemed worthy of a place in formal historic works, lie 
locked up among the Archives of Lambeth. 
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army, — is a rising upon warning given of all the able 
men of the country, every man to be furnished with 
suficient weapons and three daies victuals, and for 
every defaiQt to be fined at xx*. old money ; but such 
of the country as were his enemies would never yield to any 
such rising* 

" Sop can (Sorren), (otherwise coinmeat) (Coigne), as 
extorted by the Earl of Desmond, who was supposed to 
have invented this exaction, which he but adopted from 
y^ Irish), is a night* s meate upon any such lands as 
the Earl of Glancare passed through with his forces 
and companies, and was an uncertain charge, and there- 
fore not valued, for the freeholders would not yield to 
give anie thing in lieu thereof. 

" Sopcan mop (Sorren more), or the great sorren, — 
is a certain charge of meat, if the Earl would not come 
in place to spend it; yet there was a certain known 
quantity of quirrens of butter and sroans of oatmeal 
paid yearlie therefor, and every parcel of land was 
charged with his own portion, which hath been time 
out of mind. 

"Cuib oit)ce (Cuddihie*), — is a portion, a meale's 

♦ Cuddihie. — From this " portion" is supposed to be derived our 
most sonorous Milesian name of " Mac Gillycuddt," formerly the 
title peculiar to the chief or prince of one of the septs of the O'SuUi- 
vans, but now borne generally by all branches of that particular family, 
of whom the head is known by the distinction of " Mac GiLiiYCUDDY 
OF THE Seeks," the residence of the family being immediately un- 
der these towering peaks, which are also borne as the crest of their 
coat armour. Some differences of opinion exist as to the origin of this 
ancient name or title, but the local tradition is, that it means '* The 
Little Son (or grandson), who got the Portion." 

In the MS. History so often referred to is the following narrative : 

f2 
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meat or a refection, certainly known, and is to be spent 
either at the freeholder's house, or to be sent home to his 
house, if the Earl of Glancare listeth, in a certain propor- 
tion of flesh, aqua vitas, ale, cows, flour, or else, in lieu 
thereof at the freeholder's choice, £iiii. viii^. yiiid. 

(Dow-gollogh), — was a certain rente for 



(( 



dogges meat and man's meat among the mountains of 
Desmond, and the lower counties paid it for horse 
meat and dogge meat, the rent of dow-gollogh signi- 
fying I rent, and all the freeholders cry out 
upon it, as imposed upon them by extortion and high 
hande. 

'* 5^^*05^^^^ (gallowglass), a hired or foreign sol- 
dier,— were a certain companie of foote soldiers bearing 
axes, with whom the Earl would charge the country, 
whensoever he would make war against The Queen, the 
Earl of Desmond, or any other strong lord, his neigh* 
hour. 

" Ceiceipn (Kernty, or Kerne, corresponding to the 
Scotch catheran), — A companie of light footmen, that 
upon like occasion the Earl would charge the country 
with. 

*' .. (Rout). — A cesse for horse meat for the 

Earl's or his wife's own horses on Magonihy. 

— " The families that had estates oat of 0*Su11ivan Mere's house, in 
the county of Desmond, are as foUonveth : — 1st. The aforesaid Giolo- 
mucoda O' Sullivan More, gave his grandson, by oame GioUamacoda, 
the ancestor of the Mac Gillycuddys, near upon the third part of the 
aforesaid estate. . . . This family were still of good note for gene- 
rosity and manhood : they built the casUe called Castlean-an-Cuirig, 
near the River Laune, which was their mansion-house, as also W4S 
Corkabeg." — O' Gorman MSS,, Royal Irish Acfidemy, 
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'* Musteroun. — ^A charge for workmen, put on the 
Earl's own tenants, for their wages and yictuals, for 
any work or building he would undertake. 

"Cdinbeg (Canebeg),* — was a small spending thtkt the 

* It is remarkable how pertinaciously- old usages keep their ground 
among a people like the Irish, who have no pursuits, commercial or 
otherwise, to break up or counteract the influence of hereditary no- 
tions or customs, ** derived by tradition from their fathers." Many 
of the duties enumerated above long lingered among us in a mitigated 
form of exaction, and prevail even to this day in remote districts of 
Kerry. 

The writer has more than once, within the present century, made 
one of a party of sportsmen, gamekeepers, dog-boys, and dogs, who 
for a week or more levied dowgollogh on a substantial glinster^ or 
farmer, in a remote glen. With no idea of asking permission, or 
consulting his convenience, we made free with his potato-garden and 
milk pails without scruple, slung our hammock beds in hit dairy, 
and in fact, fairly or unfairly, turned his house upside down. No 
doubt, at parting, he, his wife, or daughters, received some substantial 
return in money for the accommodation ; but this was given in the 
way of compliment and not of payment, nor as in any way putting 
in question ^* The Master's" right to come and live at free quarters 
" as long as his honour pleased." 

'* Duty labour," " duty fowls," and " duty hoggs," were at no very 
distant period formally introduced into leases, some of which are still 
in force, though such covenants have probably disappeared from all 
modern contracts for land. A curious case came before the public 
some years since, in the shape of an ejectment suit tried at the Assizes 
of Tralee, in which a very old lease had expired, but the tenant 
claimed a further term, though on what plea none could conceive, 
until he produced in evidence the fact, that after the expiration of 
the old lease, simple Paddy had outwitted his landlord, and had 
" created a new tenancy," as the legal phrase is, by delivering to his 
landlord " a dozen of duty lobsters /" The unsuspicious landlord 
took them as a gift. The law construed this into a reception of a 
** reserved rent ;" and a " notice to quit," and the whole process, by 
which the course of modem legislation enables a tenant to torment 
bis landlord, " according to the statute in that case made and pro- 
vided," became necessary before the owner of the soil could obtain 
possession of, or re-let, it. 

** The small spending" of the Earl's wife, above-mentioned, still 
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Earl's wife had, out of divers quarters of the county, 
and that was known for certain what every quarter was 
charged with." 

These ** customable" demands on the landholders 
of high and low lands, were distinct from the ex- 
tensive fief or territory, assured to the Earl and 
his " heires male" by the royal patent, and which he 
sold, assigned, mortgaged, or gave away, in the 
lavish fashion to which ** fine ould ancient Mile- 
sian gentlemen" have always been accustomed. Of 
these lands, and the EarVs disposition of them, we 
are enabled in the Appendix to give an accurate re- 
turn. Meanwhile, we shall conclude this chapter 
by stating, that in the year 1596 the Earl of Glen- 
care died, and his only legitimate son, Tiege Mac 
Cartie, Viscount Valentia, having pre-deceased his 

lingers among us, in the shape of " lease and glove money," or the 
" compliment" made to the landlord's, or, more commonly, the agent's 
lady, on the accepting a proposal, or signing a lease, for a farm. 
This due varied in amount according to the value of the farm, or 
more probably according to the goodness of the bargain which the 
tenant considered himself to have gotten. It is right to state, that re- 
spectable land agents, of late years, considering that their wives (like 
Caesar's) ought not to be suspected of taking gratuities at the ex- 
pense of their employer's interests, peremptorily set their faces against 
such presents. And yet so strongly does ancient custom keep its 
hold, and some lurking superstition prevail, that a bargain not so 
ratified would not be a lucky one, that the writer has known more 
than one case in which "lease money" being civilly refused, the 
tenant has departed, and finding a child of the landlord's family 
playing about, has astonished the youngster by dropping half a dozen 
sovereigns into his lap ! These golden showers, however, do not fall 
every day; and very soon "lease money" will become as much a 
word of the past as ** cuddihie or sorreen more." 
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father, his fief was considered to have reverted to 
the crown, and the politic Elizabeth was preparing 
to dispose of it according to her own policy ; but, to 
use the language of the Annals already quoted, "-4/Z 
were of opinion thxxt Florence Mac Cartie Reagh was 
his heir'* The result will be seen in our next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE earl's "base SON," "HIS SON-IN-LAW," AND 

SIR NICHOLAS BROWNE. 

The death of the Earl of Glencare without heirs 
male produced what may be called a crisis in his 
family history. He left an only daughter, Lady 
Ellen MacCarthie, the heroine of the following 
" romance of real life." He left, moreover, several 
" base-born" sons, two of whom are thus described in 
a document we subjoin: — " Owen, a base son by a 
woman of Cork," of whom no further mention is 
made, and Donald, of Castle Lough, who became 
the Irish counterpart of the sugan (or sham) Earl 
of Desmond, being afterwards first made, and then 
unmade, " Mac Cartie More," by the great rebel 
Tyrone, who undertook to play an Irish double of 
that part which the king-making Earl of Warwick 
filled in English history. 

The male fief of the earl, which he left as prettily 
parcelled out, or incumbered, as a distressed Irish 
gentleman (who used generally ** to carry on" for ge- 
nerations after he was utterly ruined) need desire, was 
by the ruling powers taken to have reverted, at his 
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decease, to the crown. We subjoin the particulars of 
his possessions in the Appendix* ; but there were 
Irish as well eis English notions on the subject ; and an 
individual, whom we must now introduce, had pur- 
poses of his own respecting this succession, little in 
accordance with the policy or plans of the English 
sovereign. This was " Florence," son of Donagh 
Mac CartieReagh, Tanistj of the Muskerry, or next 

• Appendix, No. I. 

t Tanist — TanUtry. — The reader may wish an explanation of 
these terms, of sach freqaent occurrence in Irish history, and such 
fhdtful canses of the broils and dissensions which, as far as history can 
reach, seem to have distracted Ireland. Sir John Davis tells us, that ^' by 
the Irish custom of tanistiy the chieftains of every country, and the 
chief of eveiy sept, had no longer estate than for life in their chiefries, 
the inheritance whereof did rest in no man, . . . and when their chief- 
tains were dead their sons or next heires did not succeed them, but 
their tanists, who were elective." 

It seems evident from the above definition, that if the art of man or 
devil had been tasked to invent a custom likely to be productive of fraud, 
violence, intrigue, corruption, and family feud, it could not have hit upon 
a more fruitful source of these evils than taniatry I One example, how- 
ever, is worth a thousand general assertions : let the reader study a 
short chapter of that curious discourse of Sir Nicholaa Broume's re- 
specting the state of Munster two hundred and fifty years ago — to 
which we shall hereafter make much reference — in which he describes 
a " war of the succession" in the barony of Duhallow, in the county 
of Ck)rk; and when he has amused himself by divaricating the intri- 
cacies of claims and quarrels, to which the now classic suit of ** Jam- 
dyoe and Jamdyoe" is a plain tale by comparison, let him ask himself 
whether any Couii of Chanceiy, above or below the earth, could suc- 
ceed in creating a ^* prettier quarrel" than the law of tanistry esta- 
blished among theliac Donoghs firom generation to generation. The 
passage is a perfect gem of confusion and conflict : — 

^* Chapter the Eleventhe, — The countie of Dowallo is also a great 
house of the Irishry, and Mac Donagh is called the chief lord thereof. 
There is great oontroversie about the chief lordship of that countrie, 
which one Donagh Mac Cormac doth at present enjoy, and JDermot 
Mac Owen doth sue against him. Dermot alledges that he himself is 
seized thereof, whose father's eldest brother died seized thereof! as by 
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branch of the Mac Carties, a man of astuteness and of 
action, who had no idea of merging his chieftain- 
rights in the feudal tenure by which the late earl 
was content to hold lands and honours ; and was, in 
fact, the individual who, as the Annals have told 
us, was, by the " vox populi," held to be his 
" heire." 

A new actor here appears on the scene in the 
person of Sir Nicholas Browne, second son of Sir 
Valentine Browne, of Molahiffe, the linecd ances- 
tor of the present ennobled house of Kenmare, in 
which the eldest and youngest lines have been long 
since united by the intermarriage of the heir general 
of the first line with the representative of the se- 
cond. The continued connexion of the Brownea, 
Earls of Kenmare, with the scenery of Killarney, of 
which the visitors to the Lakes must be sensible, in 
multiplied accommodations and tasteful improve- 
ments, effected for their use and enjoyment, and 

right descending to him by his father, who died seized thereof; whose 
father's eldest brother died seized thereof; whose father's grandfather 
died seized thereof Donagh Mac Cormac saith, that his great-grand- 
father was the eldest brother, and that the youngest brother, from 
whom Dermot is descended, did murder him t and usurped the place 
ever since, and that his own father was murdered by Dermofs father! 
Dermot answereth, that Donagh's great-grand£ftther was a bastard 
of the White Knight's daughter ! and that his ancestor was a lawful 
son of the Earl of Desmond's daughter ; and as for the killing ofDo- 
nagh\ father f his father did it in revenge for the killipgof his father 
likewise ; so that it was but one for another. These are two houses 
never to be reconciled ; and if a partition was made of the country I 
think it would weaken them both, and their neighbours would here- 
after have lesse cause to fear anie of them." — Sir N, Br owners DiS' 
course concerning Munster, 
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extended year by year continually, will be taken 
as a sufficient ground for enlarging a little on the 
historical circumstances of their original introduc- 
tion into this locality. 

Sir Valentine Browne, first of the name con- 
nected with Ireland, having his origin from 
*' Crofts, in Lincolnshire,*' was an officer of trust 
and authority in the successive reigns of Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. Howhe contrived toshift 
his sails, so as to catch the variable gales of court 
favour from all these successive sovereigns, is no 
concern of ours ; suffice to say, that he carried him- 
self so cautiously and successfully as to die ** Audi« 
tor General of Ireland," ad. 1567, and to leave his 
son, a second Sir Valentine Browne, and likewise a 
man of capacity, able to fill and advance upon his fa- 
ther's position ; for we find him, in 1587, a " Joint** 
Commissioner with Sir Henry Wallop and others,* 
for surveying the Desmond and other forfeitures in 
Munster, in the following year a Privy Councillor, 
and in a position not only to claim grants of for- 
feited lands, but also to make an extensive pur- 

• state Paper Office, A. d. 1683. — Sir Valentine Browne writes 
to Lord Burleigh that he ** had traveled hard in superintending the 
survey throughe woodes, bogges, mountains, and dangerous waters. He 
had been in danger of drowning twice, his son broke his arm, many 
of his roenne felle sick, and some of his horses were drowned. The 
townes and, villages were ruined, and not one out of thirty people left. 
Desmond's lands were welle replenished with woods, rivers, and fish- 
ings. He kept a joint table with Wallop, and was attended by 100 
persons.'* 
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chase from the thriftless Earl of Glencare, in the 
counties of Kerry, Desmond, and Cork.* 

Sir Valentine Browne the second made an intdlee- 
taal as well as influential connexion in his marriage 
with Thomasine Bacon, sister to the Lord Keeper, 
Nicholas Bacon, and aunt to the still greater Lord 
Keeper of the name, Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 
The issue of this marriage were two sons — Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, of Hospital, head of the eldest branch 
(which, after flourishing for a few generations at 
the Hospital of Awney,in the county of Limerick, 
merged in the second line by an intermarriage), 
and Sib Nicholas Bbowne, of Molahiffe, who, in 
the transactions we are about to record, would seem 
to have played the part of the bridegroom of whom 
it is sung in the ballad of" Young Lochinvar," that 
he— 

" Stood dangling his bonnet and plume," 

while a more prompt and daring lover ran off with 
the " bonny bride." 

I take this fact from no hearsay tradition of the 
country, nor from any guess, or suggestion of a novel- 
writer, weaving a web of romance upon the ground- 
work of a few historical realities ; my authority is 
no less than that of a solemn, well-considered, able, 
and I will add, interesting State Paper, written by 



* See Appendix, No. II. for a notice of Sir Valentine Browne's *' Trac- 
tate." 
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Sir Nicholas Browne himadf^ and which, being pre- 
served in the manuscript department of the British 
Museum, contains, among reports of weighty con- 
cerns of State and curious details of the state of 
Munster, this tale of a baffled suitor, a jilting lover, 
and a young lady who, heeding neither the coun- 
cils of the *' maiden Queen'* nor of maiden modesty, 
followed "her own vagary," and Florence Mac 
Cartie, in a runaway match ! 

From this State paper of Sir Nicholas Browne's 
we collect the following particulars : — Sir Valentine, 
his father, in the division of his extensive estates 
and grants from the Crown (for the surveyor of 
the Desmond and other forfeitures to forget himself 
in their partition would have been " most unna' 
turaC*)y assigned, as was fitting, the richer and more 
settled possessions in the fertile plains of Limerick 
to his eldest son, Sir Thomas, and placed Sir Ni- 
cholas in the younger son's post of danger and dif- 
ficulty among the clans of Desmond, upon lands 
obtained by the forfeiture of O'Donoghue More, 
and one of the sept Mac Cartie, named " Teige Mac 
Dermot Mac Cartie, of Coshmang," both described 
as ** slaine in action of rebellion." Sir Nicholas 
Browne's post could not have been either a pleasant 
or safe one : his original residence was in the Castle 
of Molahiffe, upon the banks of the river Mang ; 
^nd l^e would seem to have had a busy time of it 
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in repelling the ravages and robberies of the clan 
Cartie, who naturally looked upon him as an in- 
truder upon their rights and privileges, and, as 
such, a fit subject for every species of annoyance 
and injury which they could inflict. Foremost in 
those forays stood, as in duty bound, the Earl of 
Glencare's **base son," Donald, Lord of Castle 
Lough and the lands adjoining.* 

Sir Nicholas Browne, in his emergency, bestirred 
himself like a man. To use his own words, he 
" so followed Donald Mac Cartie that he drove his 
followers from him, divers he slewe, brought others 
to trial of law," and finally reduced the Castle 
Lough chief from a following of " thirty freebooters 
to two and himself, comfortlesse and friendlesse ;" 
and having thus ** taught him the difference be- 
tween his wild life and civilitie," he finally induced 
him to ** goe to England," and to sue " grace and 
English liberty" at her Majesty's hands. 

While the English settler was thus carrying on 
the war in the wastes of Desmond, the English 
queen was preparing to carry out her policy and 
strengthen her interest there, by putting him in 
a higher position still. Elizabeth, though she es- 
chewed marriage for herself, and is supposed to 

* Castle Lough would appear always to have been a post of impor- 
ance, intrusted to the keeping of a son or some near relative of the 
ruling chieftain. See the note, as to a preceding generation, affixed to 
the sketch of Castle Lough. 
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havehad no great liking for" married Bishops," seems 
to have had no objection to " prudent matches of 
policie," planned by herself; she accordingly passed 
to Sir Nicholas Browne a patent of the lapsed fief 
of the Earl of Glencare; and, intending to have 
included the "live stock" with the earl's lands, 
gave her sanction to his marriage with the Lady 
Ellen, his daughter. 

Whether it was that Sir Nicholas, sure of the 
royal approval, was a careless and over-confident 
wooer, and carried on his courtship with a " deli- 
berate dispatch" not agreeable to the young lady, 
or whether an old " boy and girl" attachment be- 
tween the cousins stood in his way, is not ascer- 
tained; suffice it to say, he probably had little or 
no apprehensions of a rival in Florence Mac Cartie. 
How could he, indeed, when it was known through 
the whole country, ^^ from Coshmang to Garherry^^ 
that Florence Mac Cartie was contracted to Sir 
Owen O'SuUivan's daughter? 

Lady Ellen Mac Cartie was, we have no doubt, 
quite as ** charming a woman" as a certain *' Miss 
Myrtle," celebrated in modern song; she had, at 
all events, one trait of character in common with 
that fascinating young lady, inasmuch as there was 

" A certain tall Irish cousin, 
Whom she loved in a sisterly way." 

And the result was, that while Sir Nicholas Browne, 
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confident in his own and the Queen's consent to his 
intended match, was '^ taking his wooing easy," he 
was pretty considerably astonished one fair morning 
by the intelligence that the Lady Ellen had acted 
in a way very unbecoming a " daughter of Mac 
Cartie More," for that she had actually robbed her 
father s wearsman of his fee of ** five marks," contin- 
gent on her contracting a marriage " in fade eccUmxB;^ 
in other words, had made a " moonlight flitting" 
with another woman's lover, and had run away with 
" her cousin, Florence Mac Cartie," the affianced 
husband of Miss O'SuUivan. 

Sir Nicholas Browne's disappointment in love 
was, no doubt, considerably annoying, but his dis- 
appointment in fortune, and the aggravated diffi- 
culties of his position, were not less so : his Patent 
for the deceased Earl's fief was by this event be- 
come — as many a royal grant or charter has since 
become — ** a piece of parchment with a lump of 
wax appended," and no more ; and the difficulty of 
holding his ground in Desmond was much height- 
ened by this revival of the Chieftain claims of the 
Mac Carties, in the person of the young and clever 
rival who had outwitted him. 

Sir Nicholas Browne's course, though a prudent 
one in policy, had, as told in a story, something of 
the ludicrous : he ** made the best of a bad bargain ;" 
for, turning to the young lady whom " false, flit- 
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ting, perjured Florence" had left to wear the wil- 
low, he took Miss O'SuUivan, " with the tear in 
her eye," made her Lady Browne, and thereby 
gained in her father and kinsmen — all stung and 
affronted by the treachery of Florence Mac Cartie 
— a stout faction at his back, to enable him to hold 
his ground against the power of the clan Gartle. 

Let not the reader who may read this " romance 
of real life," whilst the rain patters against the win- 
dows on a wet day at Killamey, imagine that I am 
amusing him with an attempt at one of those ** his- 
toric fictions" which the Great " Wizard of the 
North*' was such an adept in weaving, with a few 
threads of truth interspersed, to give consistency to 
the flimsy fabric. In fact, I have been but para- 
phrasing a chapter of the solemn State Paper before 
alluded to, which lies musty and mouldering in the 
Archives of the British Museum. This the " ip- 
sissima verba" of the document will prove ; and I 
may ask my readers to decide, whether even those 
staid and stately counsellors, to whom Sir Nicholas 
Browne's "Discourse concerning the Province of 
Munster " was addressed, could refrain from smiling, 
when, among divers other curious passages con- 
cerning the state and habits of the ** wild Irish," 
they came to the following pathetic narrative of 
** love and war," rapparees and runaways. It is 
Sir Nicholas Browne who writes: — 

o 
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'* GHAPTEB THE EIGTHE. 

*^ Altho' I have some ten years lived upon O^Ikmoghue 
Morels lands of Onaght O^Donoghue, and Te^ftie Mote- 
Dermol^a lands of Coshmangy who both were slaine in 
action of rebellion, and attainted by Act of Parliament, 
have abiden manie crosses among them, for the Earles 
base son Donald was for the space of five years conti- 
nually in rebellion, and doing no hurte upon anie but 
myselfe, he and his rebels murdered my menne, spite^ 
fully killed my horses and cattel, tooke the prey of my 
towne, and laid divers malicious plottes for my life, 
which all menne thought to be done by the procure- 
ment of his father, to drive me by terror of such deal- 
ings to forsake my landes; but I, being prevented of the 
Earl of Claneartie^a daughter by Florence Mac Cartie^ 
whom I would have married with her Majesty's con- 
sent, who passed a patent to me of the country, and 
being spoiled by Donald Mac Cartie daily, and upon the 
death of Sir Valentine Browne, my father, being left 
secondlesse in the hearte of the wilde countrie of Des- 
mond (these lands being the substance of my poore es- 
tate), for my better strength, and to maintain my owne^ 
I married with Sir Owen O* SvUivan^s daughter, who 
before was contracted to Florence Mac Cartie, — ^wherein 
he, having falsified his oath and faith, procured the said 
Sir Owen and all his friendes to be his bitter enemies ; 
by which match I grow able to raise companies for my 
defense, and with them have so followed the said Don- 
nell Mac Cartie (though it was to my great paines and 
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charge, as all the English and Irish in that province 
can testifie) that I drove his followers from him, — divers 
I slewe, and brought to the trial of the lawe; and 
lastlie, I reduced him (being principally assisted by the 
good countenance of worthy Sir Thomas Norreys) from 
three score to himself and two more, comfortlesse and 
friendlesse; and since, that he might know the difference 
between his wild life and dvilitie^ I was content, on his 
seekinge, to give him countenance in the countrie, and 
withall encouraged him to come into England, to sue 
for grace at her Majesties hands, which she most gra- 
ciously hath afforded him, to his greate comforte. Upon 
these landes which I enjoy I have fortified the castle of 
Molahiffe, and bestowed five hundred marks in building 
upon it; and also planted divers English men, with 
manie others of my wife's kinsmen and followers, who 
together do not accompt of such of the Clan-Carties as 
are our enemies, and between whom there are divers 
causes of natural hatredJ** 

The foregoing passage is but a small part of a 
very curious narrative of the state of Munster in 
the end of Elizabeth's reign, embodying Sir Ni- 
cholas Browne's shrewd and sagacious suggestions 
for strengthening the Queen's interests, and prevent- 
ing the adverse Irish clans from drawing to a head, 
or to strength again. Among his recommendations 
was one in favour of his ancient enemy, Donald : — 

'^ If her Majestic continue her compassion towards 
Donnell Mac Cartie, and shall passe to him such landes 

o2 
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as he possessetb, to be holden from herself, ht wUl never 
yield to Florence^ but will be of a contrarie /action^ and 
they shall be continued spies to serve one against the other** 

How this was acted on, we shall show afterwards. 
Meanwhile, Florence Mac Cartie having gained 
his wife, was not slack in taking measures to obtain 
what he considered, or affected to consider, her In- 
heritance. In the ** Cotton MSS. of the British 
Museum," there is a document, obviously drawn 
up, if not by Florence, at least from his instruc- 
tions, — ^giving a very different account of his case 
and claims from that furnished by Sir Nicholas 
Browne, and as it is ingeniously, if not truly, com- 
posed, and seems to combine claims founded both 
on the Irish and English customs respecting pro- 
perty, — ^it may interest the reader to consider it for 
himself. It is entitled as follows: — 

'* The reasons that Florence Mac Cartie alledyeth to prove 
that the Earl ofGlancare^s landes should descend to El- 
lenj his wife^ and her heiresJ^ 

«* Donnell Mac Cartie More, Earl of Glancare. son to 
Donnell MacCormack Lireh, was by the old Lord Roche, 
called Davie Roche, taken prisoner. Sir Henry Sydney, 
the then Deputy, mistrusting the rebellious intentions 
of Giralt, the last Earl of Desmond, sent the aforesaid 
Mac Cartie More into England, to the intent that by her 

* Cotton MSS. Titos, B. zii. p. 496. 
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Majesties good usage of him, he might be made an in- 
strument against the said Desmond; the Queen did of 
her bountie both bestow money upon him to defray his 
charges, and made him Earl of Glancare, and in the pa- 
tent of his Earldom did grant unto him both the said 
title and all his lands, unto him and his heires male 
lawfully begotten, — whose son and heire male, the Ba- 
ron of Yalentia, being dead, he went again into England, 
as well to recover some of his landes, which some of the 
undertakers of Munster challenged, as to get his landes 
to be confirmed by her Majestic to his daughter, who, 
at that time by his consent, was to be married to 
Florence Mac Caitie, for performance of which, bonds 
for £6000 did passe between the Earl and Florence ; his 
landes he obtained, but no grante unto his daughter, 
because no surrender of his wcu extant or firmly made; 
yet, nevertheless her Magestie agreed to passe him a 
grant of his landes, with condition that his daughter 
should marry an Englishman, which the Earl accep- 
ted, and accordingly made his surrender, which condi- 
tion and surrender in lawe is void/ because his daughter 
was formerly (i. e. before it could take effect) married 
to Florence aforesaid, as also that the said surrender 
was never duly perfected. 

•'Moreover, Donnell MacCormackLireh, father to the 
said Earl, in his lifetime, entailed all these landes to the 
Earl of Glencare and his heirs; and for want of such 
issue in him, to the heires of James Earl of Desmond, 
by Ellen his daughter, wife to the said Desmond, and 
sister to the said Earl of Glancare, and the remainder 
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to the right heires of the said Ellen for ever; which is 
EUeOy daughter to the said Earl, and wife to Florence 
aforesaid, considering the said Earl siirviyed Sir James 
of Desmond, her son ; and Elenor, wife of Edmond But- 
ler, her daughter, who both died without issue. The en- 
tail made by Donnel MacCormack Lireh was perfected, 
and divers of the witnesses yet living that were at the 
perfecting thereof in the 1st and 2nd of Phillip and 
Mary, and now ready to be produced. 

** CoBMAc LntsH Mac Cabtis Mobs. 

! 

Cft(hieen=Fineen Donnell, EarlssHonora, d. of Telgesd. of James sEucn 
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hanged 
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It will be seen from the foregoing document, 
that Florence Mac Cartie was able to put at least a 
plausible colour on his pretensions: whether his 
statement was a true one is another matter, and it 
must be confessed that his after-career has not left 
us much reason to credit his veracity. 

He seems to have been, by personal and mental 
qualities, the very ** beau ideal" of a disturber of 
the Queen's peace in the turbulent age in which he 
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lived. It is well known that the Irish count much 
on the physical strength and bravery of their chiefs ; 
they like a leader of '* thewes and sinews/' and a 
soul to match, — and such was Florence, whom Sir 
George Carew describes, on the occasion of one of 
their interviews, as " like Saul, higher by the head 
and shoulders than any of the forty followers who 
attended him;" he was, moreover, equally subtle 
and audacious; unscrupulous in his protestations, 
unbounded in his demands, and inexhaustible in 
resource for evading the performance of his engage- 
ments. With all these qualities, he was just the man 
to keep the Queen's governors, as he did for many 
a year, in continued perplexity and alarm, by 
playing (what the Pacata Hibemia calls) " the Ma- 
chiavellian ambo dexter between the rebels and the 
Lord President." Florence Mac Cartie seemed al- 
ways ready for a rebellious intrigue, whether with 
"his loving cozen," the *^ augaun* or sham" Des- 
mond ; — with the great rebel of thenorth, Tyrone ; — 



* " The gupaun Early — This epithet is equivalent to the modem 
term of ** a man of straw,** that is, of no mark or real right to the 
character assumed. Upon examining the Desmond pedigree, it is more 
than doubtful -whether the epithet was correctly applied to the indi- 
▼idnal so called, for, though *■*• James*' (the sugaun Earl) descended 
from a repudiated first wife, — there seems no reason to doubt that he 
had the preferable right to the Earldom, upon the same principle 
which placed Mart on the throne of England before Elizabeth ; 
and that, if the laws of primogeniture in the Desmond palatinate had 
not been controlled by the will of the Earl Palatine, he would have 
succeeded in the line of descent before his micle " the Great Rebel,'^ 
slain in the wood of Glanaginty, near Tralee. 
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or with the O'Sullivans, when he could persuade 
them to band in *^ action of rebellion against the 
Crown." The great check upon his proceedings all 
his days, was that indicated in the policy of Sir Ni- 
cholas Browne, namely, the *' countenance afforded 
to his wife's base brother, Donald, to make him of an 
opposite faction to Florence.*' Donald Mac Cartie's 
attempts to claim the leadership of the clan always 
troubled Florence ; thus, when, on one occasion, the 
proud but pliable chieftain appeared before Sir 
George Carew, ^* making submission on his knees, 
with many protestations of the sinceritie of his 
hearte, and true loyaltie ;" the Lord President, after 
^* feelingly preaching obedience to him," demanded 
his eldest sonne as a pledge '^ for performance of his 
promises;" for avoidance whereof, Florence used 
the following reason : — 

^' That it would cause the bonnaghs** (his militia) '' to 
forsake him, yea, and to drive him out of his country, 
erecting his wtfi^a base brother in his placeJ*^ 

On another occasion, when his " very loving" 
and no less toilt/ ^^cousen," the ^^sugatm Earl of 
Desmond," wished to apply a stimulus to his re- 
bellious intentions — he uses Donnell Mac Gartie for 
this purpose, writing to Florence as follows : — 

'* I perceive Donnell Mac Cartie is raising head in 
^disquieting your country, the redress whereof consisted 
in your constant assistance to be bestowed." 
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The meaning of which is» that if Florence wanted 
the help of Desmond or O'Neale to put down Don- 
neH, he must obtain it by joining them in their ** ge- 
neral action of rebellion against the Queen." In 
truth, Florence Mac Cartie's part was, of necessity, 
a shifty and difficult one; he and Donnell were 
played and pitted against each other, by rebels 
and rulers alternately ; and they changed sides and 
characters so often, that as the question was once 
asked — " handy-dandy, which was the Justice, and 
which the thief," so, in reading the records of the 
time, we may continually ask " which is the rebel, 
and which the loyal man at present T* Florence was 
at one time sent over to Ireland — on the security of 
'* many solemn vows and many voluntary oathes" 
for his continued loyalty — ^to counteract Donnell, 
then in rebellion ; but, as the English chronicle of 
his misdeeds ironically says, *' In such dutiful! 
manner requited he this trust, in such grateful! man- 
ner this kindness, and in such religious manner 
these oathes," that, in some time after, — 



** The Governor of Kerry, by direction of the Lord 
President, received into protection Donnell Mac Cartie, 
natural son of the late Earl of Glancare, and brother 
to Florence his wife, whom the country, in the be- 
gining of this rebellion, selected Mcic Cartie More, or 
chief Lord of Desmond. But, at Tyrone his late be- 
ing at Munster, he was deprived of that promotion. 
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and both the title and landes by him conferred on the 
said Florence, wherefore, they thought this man to be 
a very special and^ instrument^ of whom there might he 
very good uae,^^ 

To give anything libd a detail of Florence Mac 
Cartie's repeated reverses, treasons, submissions, and 
shifts, would be, in fact, to copy a great portion of 
the ** Pacata HibemiaP Confining myself to the un- 
derplots and behind-the-scenes information given 
by Sir Nicholas Browne's paper, I must briefly sum 
up all in the result. Sir Greorge Carew, expecting a 
Spanish invasion in the south, thought the most ef- 
fectual measure he could adopt for quelling the fo- 
reign foe would be to make sure of the inveterate 
rebels at home, and to take Florence Mac Cartie 
into safe custody. This decisive step was taken in 
Cork, and simultaneously a search was made in 
" The Palace," on the borders of the Lower Lake of 
Killamey, for his correspondence, whereby was dis- 
covered ^^ such a sea ofrebeliioue and trcdleroue prac- 
tices^^ as completely submerged Florence's prospects 
and projects for life. No sooner did the Queen dis- 
cover the incorrigible and faithless subject she had 
to deal with, than she ordered him to be sent over 
to England, together with the ^^ sugauvT Earl of 
Desmond, captured about the same time. These 
two, styled not unjustly ^' the firebrands of Mun- 
ster," were committed to the Tower on the 14th of 
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August, 1601, where Desmond, after a few years, 
died ; but Florence Mac Cartie, as stout of heart, 
as large of limb, actually survived in confinement 
forty years,* — and there we must leave him. 

* Ultimate fate of Florence Mac Cartie. — Florence never re-ap- 
peared on the Irish stage of politics; he, however, did not despond, or 
lose heart in his confinement. There is a MS. paper on Ireland in 
the archives of the University Library in Dublin, unitten by him, 
which I have seen, and of the remarkable fact of his survival for the 
long period mentioned, as well as of the efforts he made for his liberty, 
we find incidental evidence in " Strafford's Letters.** Strafford, be- 
ing Lord Deputy of Ireland on the 18th of August, 1637 (the thirty- 
tanth anniversary of Florence Mac Cartie's imprisonment), replies to 
a communication from Mr. Secretary Coke, as follows : — 

" Toms of the 9th of the month, and therein a petition contained, 
oonoems only Mr, Florence Mac Cartie, I believe hb suit will ap- 
pear clamourous, and sure, if all be true of him they say here, is a 
person that deserves no favour, having being as fEdse and malevolent 
to the Crowne during the late rebellion as any other in the province 
of Munster. I hear nothing at all of him ; and to become the solicitor 
for such a fellow is not at all pleasing to my nature ; yet, that I may 
in the least as in the greatest give despatch unto the commands of 
his Majestic, I have sent the copie of the petition to Sir Valentine 
Browne, requiring him to send his answer, which I am confident wiU 
be such as will manifest the little right this cunning old traitor hath 
to anie of the lands he daimeth." 

A letter from Coke to Strafford, of 5th October, 1637, gives the 
" coup de grace** to Florence's suit, for it says : " Florence Ifoc Cartie 
is left to your justice." 

Passing on a few years, we find no more mention of Florence, but his 
son and successor is thus mentioned in '* Notes from the Agents of 
the Confederate Catholics at Kilkenny," recorded in Carte's Life of 
the Duke of Ormond, vol. iii. p. 299, 800. 

** The arrival of Daniel Mac Cartie, son and heir of Florence Mac 
Carthie, who was committed to the Tower, and there continued ybrfy 
years, and a man that sustained sundry other losses by the King (as 
he conceives), and being a powerful man in alliance and dependence 
in the counties of Kerry and Cork, and a man having a claim to the 
Earldom of Desmond and Yalentia, and very intimate with the Lord 
of Kerry by alliance and otherwise, and withall matched to a near 
cousin to the Marquis of Hamilton, may be suspected and feared." 

From this note it would appear that the family had not altogether 
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Donald Mac Cartie's fortunes weathered the po- 
litical storms of the time; and this turbulent and 
shifty individual survived to " die in his bed," as 
the phrase goes; at least it is probable he did, for, 
long after his antagonist, Florence, had disappeared 
from the scene, we find the star of the Lord of Cas- 
tle-Lough's fortunes still in the ascendant. In the 
Patent Rolls of the period we discover the follow- 
ing:— 

** Grant to Donald Mac Cartie, Oent, (base son of 
Donald, last Earl of Glancar), of the Castle^ and seven 
phughlands of Cattle Lough^ called Drumhoompir, Irre- 
lagh-beg, Dromirorck, Gortine-brien, Cool-clogher, Bal- 
Ijrusheen, Listrimougher, Ardagh, Cahirnane, and 
Carrigprehane, &c. Rent, £8 155. Irish, to hold for 



lost its importance, — a few links of pedigree will conduct us to its 
disappearance from atation, for though probably collateral branches 
remain, the old proverb which says, " tint land, tyne a*," has ren* 
dered it impossible to trace them with accuracy. 

Florence Mac Cartie = Lady Ellen Mac Cartie. 

Donald, or Daniel, = Lady Sarah Mac Donnel, d. of 
I Earl of Antrim. 

( 
Randal, = Agnes Mac Cartie of Cloghroe, 

j Co. Cork. 

Florence, = Agnes Herbert, d. of Edward 

J Herbert of Kilcow and Muck- 

( russ, 

Charles Mac Cartie More, died sine prolcj a. d. 1770. 
Left his estates to Herbert of Muckruss. 
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life. Bemainder to his rqnUed son Donald Mac Cartie, 
and his heires male."* 

Thus we see the policy recommended by Sir Ni- 
cholas Browne ultimately carried out ; and it would 
appear that Donald, careful that no question respect- 
ing the reverting of a male fief to the crown, in de- 
fault of lawful male issue, should arise in his case, pro- 
cured a remainder grant to his own " reputed son,*' 
recognising on the face of it his illegitimacy. Whe- 
ther this grant would have held good to this day 
can be but matter of conjecture, for in the very 
next generation the descendants of Donald settled 
the matter ; it would seem that some lingering desire 
for their old ** sugaun'* Irish jurisdiction was so deep 
in the blood of these Mac Carties, that they could 
not resist an opportunity of asserting it. When the re- 
bellion of 1641 broke out in the north, and when the 
Roman Catholics began to band and confederate 
themselves in the south, the person who assumed the 
position of " Governor of Kerry" was " Florence 
Mac Cartie of Carrigprehane^'* whose elder brother 
(joined in the rebellion) seems to have given him 
the precedence ; he became known, either in ridi- 
cule or respect, by the title of" Captain Stigaun;^ he 
is frequently mentioned by this soubriquet, and also 
as ** Florence Mac Fineen," in the county annals 

• Patent Etolls, 10 James I. (1612), Part iii., No. 58-86. 
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and private MSS. of the day, as ravaging the coun- 
try, aiding and directing a long siege which the 
Castle of Tralee endured from the rebels, and ulti- 
mately joining the army of his namesake, Mac 
Cartie, Lord Muskerry, in Cork, where, on the 13th 
of April, 1642, in a skirmish at Rochfortstown, near 
the city, he was slain with a number of his men, in 
a sally headed by Lord Inchiquin. Of the Mac 
Carties of Castle Lough we hear no more ; the lands 
granted to them vested in different proprietors un- 
der the Act of Settlement ; and the small demesne 
attached to the Castle itself, after passing through 
the hands of a number of owners and tenants, may 
now be called public property, placed by " mine 
host of the Lake Hotel" at the command of each 
and all, who, coming to seek '* ease and enjoyment*' 
in " the warm welcome of an inn," may there me- 
ditate upon changes of dynasties, instability of 
human affairs, and the fierce feuds which once agi- 
tated human hearts, and wasted human life upon 
the borders of the placid lake before them. And as 
the tourist saunters towards the ivy-grown mound 
which now represents the Lake fastness of the once 
powerful Mac Carties, he may, perhaps, enter into 
the feelings not ill-expressed by an unknown and 
nameless poet: — 



As Time goes by, his steps we trace, 
Stealing the bloom from beauty's face ; 
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When Thne the warrior's arm has grasped, 
He holds his steel less firmly clasped ; — 
High towers in air the battl'd keep, 

As far in earth the oak-roots strike ; 
The graven slab lies sculptured deep ; 

All own lime's masteiy alike. 
Pass bat a few short years, — ^we see — 
For tower, or tomb, or stately tree, 
An ivied wall — a mossy stone — 
A hoary tmnk — staged, leafless, loDe ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

TEE LEQEND OF O'dOKOGHUE's HORSB. 

Oh the 19lh March, 1850, the far-faraed horse of 
the chieftain of the Lakes, which, standing close by 
the Muckmss shore of Castlelough Bay, never failed 
to attract the notice of the tourist, and call forth 
the legend of the guide, yielded to the force of 
time and the decree of fate, and disappeared from 
mortal view. Never again can the Killamey boat- 
man rest on his oar, while, half-credulous, half-cajol- 
ing, he narrates to the visitor, how " The O'Do- 
HOGHDB," rising from hia " Crystal Palace" beneath 
the wave, mounts the waiting charger, endued with 
galvanic life when backed by his ancient master, 
and careers over the surface of the lake, while be- 
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neath him the wave whitens, and around him the 
mist darkens, and the boats all make for shore, in 
the conviction of the terrified crews that to meet 
the chieftain on his course would be as fatal as to 
cross the " wild huntsman" in his chase, and insure 
to the luckless intruder inevitable death. The 
charm of this ** stock story" is henceforth broken 
for ever, for it must lack the standing proof of a 
seeming horse, looking as it were into the depths 
below, to which the narrator could always point, 
and wind up his tale by saying, — " Sure your ho- 
nour sees — there's the very horse that stands day 
and night waiting for the Prince ofLoch-Lein, 
whenever he plases to take his divarshion.^^ 

All the guide-books, from Weld to Mrs. Hall, 
concur in stating, that '* the appearance of CDo- 
noghue is considered a most propitious omen to the 
person who is fortunate enough to behold him" Local 
experience does not confirm this statement : many, 
many times, has the writer heard 0*Donoghue's 
legend repeated; more than one old boatman has 
solemnly affirmed that he had himself seen the 
Prince of the Lakes gliding over their surface ; but 
one and all spoke and listened with a real or pre- 
tended awe of the apparition ; and I never heard a 
boatmen tell the story who did not declare, that he 
made for land as fast as possible, " to get out of 
harm's way** If the suggested explanation of this 

H 
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shadowy phenomenon be the true one, — namely, 
*' iJiat tlie white foam of a rising wave^ suddenly curled 
by a gust of wind from the mountains^ has been con- 
verted by enthusiastic and superstitious imaginations 
into the semblance of a horse and his rider,^ — very 
probably their experience as boatmen teaches them 
that accidents are like to follow in the coming 
storm which such appearances portend, and thus 
the appearance of O'Donoghue becomes connected 
in their minds with mischance to the beholder. 

The following legend is founded on a passage in the 
ancient **Leabhap no 5-Ceapc,"or " Book of Rights*' 
(lately and elegantly edited by the Celtic Society)^ 
in which, among several mysterious prohibitions 
recorded as rendering the rule of the ancient kings 
of Cashel somewhat of a '^ limited monarchy," is 
the following : — 

Rig Caipil — ip cpat) t>ia cheill 
aippeachc pe pep La6a Lem — 
o'n Luan co poili a ccichiiti, 
ip copa6 t)ia Jic Jlaichib. 

Which may be rendered thus — 

" That King of Cashel's soul 'twill pain, 
Who loiters feasting at Loch Lein ; 
And when a week entire he stays, 
He enters on his evil days." 

The antiquarian reader may doubtless detect 
more than one anachronism in the following story. 
His criticism is disarmed by the information that 
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they are all made in the deliberate exercise of 
** poetic license." 

I confess I had some doubts of introducing this 
legend, some time written, into the collection of 
** Lake Lore," as being too great a departure from 
the traditions of the locality, — ^altogether suggested 
to me by the idea of the Irish stanza quoted above 
from the " Book of Rights," — ^but when I looked 
more into the particulars, and, as I may call them, 
the ** unities," of the different fairy tales told upon 
the subject, I cannot see that I am not at least as 
well entitled to offer my version of this ** pseudo- 
supernatural apparition" as any of them* 

When Lady Ohatterton traces the first appear- 
ance of this tale in print to a French story, pub- 
lished about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and argues, with considerable ingenuity, that 
the legend relates, or is intended by its forger to 
relate, to an O'Donoghue who " surrendered Ross 
Castle to General Ludlow"! ! I she exposes an 
amount of anachronism far more outrageous than 
any I perpetrate. The O'Donoghues were confess- 
edly out of possession of the Castle of Ross fur 
generations previous to the surrender to the Crora- 
wellian general ; and fairy-tale documents were quite 
out of fashion long before the days of puritanism ! 
It therefore seems to me to be far more in keeping 
to lay the scene of the adventure in those ** dark 

h2 
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ages," whose ** obscurity" (according to Burke'd 
adage) is so favourable to the sublime, or to that 
other quality said to be removed but one single 
step from sublimity. 

Again, I can offer my legend as rather preferable 
to that which Mrs. Hall records as collected from 
" the peasantry," and which tells us, that an 0*Do- 
noghue, endued with the power of transforming 
himself into any shape he pleased, jumped out of a 
particular window of Ross Castle into the lake, af- 
ter the very abominable feat of first frightening his 
wife to death I Nor do I shun comparison with 
the tradition recorded by Weld, which, carefully 
keeping aloof from " day or date," tells us of an 
O'Donoghue of former ages who ruled his subjects so 
wisely and so well, that he became, as the saying is, 
** too good to live" I and who, when he decided on 
removing from this terredtrial scene, did so in the 
face of his assembled subjects, by quietly getting 
up from table, after a public dinner, having, doubt- 
less, returned thanks for his health being drunk, in 
what the reporters (if such nuisances had been in- 
vented or admitted to public dinners in those days) 
would have called a " neat and appropriate speech ;" 
and deliberately and quietly walked into " the 
neighbouring lake !" I own that this is but a prosaic 
paraphrase of Weld's version of the affair, and that he, 
or rather his authority, makes a great deal more of 
it in heroic poetry, but the substance is the same : — 
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" Once on a day, distinguished from the rest, 
Surrounded by his subjects at the feast, 
Sudden he rose, and to the gazing throng, 
As some light vision, seemed to skim along : 
The neighbouring lake wide op*d its willing wave, 
And quick received him to a crystal grave.' 



» 



This is all very fine and heroic, but I am obliged 
to confess that I see one insuperable objection to 
all these absurd and improbable accounts of the 
affair, namely, that they each and all forget to 
account for an essential part of the legend-ma- 
chinery, namely, * * O'Donoghue's Horse /" How was 
the chief to ride forth on May morning, or St. 
Finian's festival, or any other ** odd day," if he 
left all his horses, as he did his other '* personal 
property," behind him ? The lying authors of the 
tales I have been alluding to never thought of this. 
Now, I flatter myself that in telling my tale, in 
concocting my ** rhetorical artifice" (as a " /tV is 
now classically termed), t have been mindful, if 
not of truth, at least of consistency; if the proverb 
be a sound one, that ^* liars should have long me- 
mories," no doubt it is in order that their *' invented 
facts^^ if not exactly correct, should at least be con- 
sistent, and in keeping as far as details go. Every 
romancer should take care that when he lies, his lie 
should, at least, be a likely one. Let the reader j udge 
how far I have been able to verify my own rule :— 
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THE LEGEND OF ODONOGHUE'S HORSE. 
PAST THE FIB8T. 

The bands of the stranger in strength are come o'er, 
Their galleys ride proudly where Suir meets with Nore; 
And their coming bodes woe to the son of the Gael, 
Who must flee to his mountains and leave them the 
vale. 

Woe, woe to Mac Murrogh, that slave of his lust, 
Who first laid the honour of Erin in dust ; 
Who sought in his folly to Strigul* for aid, 
And to long lasting bondage his country betrayed. 

The chieftains of Erin, some fight and some fiee. 
To " FitzEmpress^f Mac Caura in vain bends the knee; 
He must yield his wide rule over valley and plain. 
And retire to the fastnesses girdling Loch Lein« 

Driven back by his foes, un sustained by his friends, 
Through the wild wastes of Desmond the baffled Chief 
wends; 

* Earl Strigul was the trae title of the invader of Ireland, usually 
called " Strongbow." 

t Henry the Second is so ealled in ancient Trish history, from his 
mother Matilda, widow of the Emperor Henry Y., her second hus- 
band being GeoflVey Plantagenet. Dermot McCarthy (^poetiee Mac 
Caura), King of Cashel and Desmond, was one of the first who 
proffered allegiance to Henry on his arrival in Ireland ; but this did 
not save his dominions from being at once parcelled out to Milo 
De Cogan and Robert Fitzstephen. These large grants, by conveyance 
or otherwise, ultimately merged in the vast palatinate of ** The Des- 
mond." 
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Till at length at his feet, like a picture unrolled, 
The ** Grem of the West" lay encradled in gold. 

There, from islet to mainland, in evening's sun bright, 
The swift " coraghs*^* floated like motes in the light ; 
'Tis the **Fea8t of St. Finian,"t and» called far and near, 
The tribes of Loch Lein in their gladness are here. 

The Mac Cauea's eye lightened, — in trouble's worst 

hour 
Never yet lost gay scene o'er an Irish heart power; 
Tho' a wanderer expelled by proud foes from his throne, 
His heart leaped to think that bright spot still his 
own. 

He descends to the revel, then joyous and loud 

Rang the hearty " mUle fealtka" from all that wild 

crowd ; 
But the shout of their welcome rose gladsomest when 
To his prince knelt the Chieftain j: of ^* Boss" and *' the 

Glen." 



* Coragk, the wicker boat covered with skins, so called from co- 
rium, a hide. It is probable that up to an inddeot in the seige of 
Boss Castle, in the year 1652, no boat more substantial than the frail 
coragh ever floated on the waters of Loch Lein. 

f St. Finian, who lived in the sixth centnry, is said to have 
founded many churches in Kerry, in chief, the Abbey of Inmis- 
VAiiLEN, of which he was the patron saint. As is not uncommon, 
thf^re appear to have been two of this name : one whose festival was 
celebrated on the 23rd February, the other on the 10 th of September. 
For seatonahle reasons I assume the latter to have been the patron of 
Loch Lein, although Colgan may suggest the other. 

:|: Chieftain of Rosb and the Glen. — These events are supposed to 
have occurred about 400 years before the division of the ** Clan 
of O'Donoghue'* into the two septs of ** Boas'' and '' The Qlens.'* Of 
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Now welcome, MacCaural and what make you here? 
Would you honour St. Finian, or chase the red deer? 
Or bring you the present* the kings of the plain 
Are wont to bestow on the heroes of Lein?" 

^' I seek not the red deer, I think not of pray'r. 
And I bring but a heart full of sorrow and care; 
The Mag Cauba no more comes with gift in his hand. 
For the sons of the Saxon are lords of his land. 

'* Yes, strangers now rule over * Cashel of Kings,' 
From its Rock their silk banner its broad shadow flings; 
To Mac Caura, of lowland dominion bereft, 
But these wastes, yet untrod by invaders, are left** 

" Doubly welcome, my Prince," cried the warm-hearted 

Chief, 
" That you come to your true men in trouble and grief; 

these the territories of " ODonoghne More^ of Ross" who was slain 
in rebellion in the reign of Elizabeth, formed the first grant to the 
family of Browne, Darla of Kehmare. This grant was after- 
wards largely increieued by a pmrchase from McCarthy Mors. A 
representative of " O'Donoghne of the Glens" still survives, and 
possesses at least some part of his hereditary estates. 

• From the " Book of Rights" we learn not only that to the kings 
of Cashel — 

Ml bleasap o Uiecliaib tern 

" No trihate is due from the heroes of Lein," 

but that, on the contrary, these heroes were accustomed to receive 
from their liege lords the " stipend'* set forth in the following verse:—- 

Seven steeds to back, seven hounds to run, 
Seven horns for revel, when toil's done ; 
Seven tempered swords and seven broad shields, 
Proud Cashel's king to Loch Ldn yields. 
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Rnle here where no son of the stranger shall stand, 
Till O'Donoghue's blade shall prove false to his hand. 

" Then strike up, 0*Daly,* thou master of song, 
Let thy music the welcome repeat and prolong ; 
Till our mountains take up and re-echo the strain 
Which greets the MAoCAnRA's approach to LochLein.'' 

At once to the summons O'Dalj's harp rung. 
Freer hand o'er the strings never minstrel yet £ung; 
But its strains are now broken, his visage is pale. 
And the notes of that welcome rose sad as a wail. 

THE harper's song. 

" Welcome, lord of wood and glen, 

Prince of moontam, lake, and valley, 
Best thee far from hostile ken. 

Till thy wearied forces rally. 
Rest ! thy cares awhile forget, 

Tme hearts greet thee, trae hands gnard thee ; 
Best in wilds unoonquered yet. 

Where thy liegemen safely ward thee. 

" Best I but oh I the fate beware, 

O'er Mac Caura's race impending ; 
Woe when Cashel's King shall dare 

Finian's feast enjoy to ending. 
Best while weariness requires, 

Bouse thee then with no delaying ; 
See not quenched our revel fires. 

Doom is on thy further staying." 

* In a curious manuscript in the British Museum, to which we 
may refer hereafter, a list of the tribes of Desmond sets down "O'Daly 
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" Now out on the churl 1" his hasty lord cried, 
" Who sets bounds to the time that a guest shall abide; 
May the kindling spark die on 0*Donoghue*s hearth, 
If his prince shall depart in the hour of his mirth.*' 

So the " patron" proceeded, and day after day 
The feast and the chase each to other give way ; 
Till even the light Celt hearts pause, sated and tired, 
And the week in one last crowning revel expired. 

The crowds are dispersed, their rude merriment o'er, 
Still the bard lingers lonely and sad on the shore; 
And croons half unconscious this sorrowful song, 
" Woe to Chieftain and Prince— ikey have tarried too long.^^ 



PABT THE SECOND. 



As age works its changes, in vain we try back 
For emotions which time has erased with his track ; 
And fealty and friendship last longest and best. 
When their strength and endurance with caution we 
test. 

Fion as the chief pioneer of Mac Carthj More, and " CEillian*' as his 
hereditaiy harper ; bat in the Annals of Innisvallen, just at the 
date of which we write, is the following entry, a. d. 1166 : — GioUa 
Moieda O'Daly, the poet of Desmond^ was slain by Dermot, son of 
Cormac McCarthy." And from a curious historical sketch of the 
family of 0*Daly, which prefaces a late publication called the " Tribes 
of Ireland" (Dublin : O'Daly, Anglesea-street), edited by Mr. O'Do- 
novan, with his usual profusion of Irish erudition interspersed, we 
learn that *' there is no family to which the bardic literature of 
Irehmd is more deeply indebted than that of O'Daly.** 
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The Mac Caura was hasty, O'Dokoohue rash. 
And fierce the collision when such spirits clash ; 
Hence discord* ere long waved its dark shadowed wing 
O'er a conflict of rights between Chieftain and King. 

Out-talked in the council, out- numbered in field, 
In such cruel strife weakness ever must yield; 
To aid the Mac Caura his scattered bands crowd, 
Then claims whispered at first are soon uttered aloud. 

For sorrenf and cuddihie fiercely they press, 
And demand grows exaction, and pressure distress; 
And bonaght and kerne^ the district o'errun, 
Till O'DoNOGHUE yields in despair, and undone. 

They are wasted and ruined — " The Glens" where, tho' 

wild, 
His home had been happy, his rule had been mild ; 

* ** First 70a mast nnderstand that in Desmond there are two gn&t 
septs which are called 0'StiUi»a%» and O'Donoghu'tf which upon 
yerie most occasions have been enemies to the Meie Carthy More^ and 
from whom the Mac Carties took much landes, and eocacted divers 
chlefries, and butchered and killed divers of them. These septs 
do alwaies desire the weakening and overthrow of the Clan Carties^ 
and would now be verie gladde to hold rather of your majestie, and 
paie their chief rents to you, than to any of the Mac Carties.** — DU- 
course eoneaming the Province of Munster, addreated to Qtieen 
Elizabeth by Sir Nicholas Broume, A. d. 1697. Cotton Manuscripts^ 
British Museum, 

f For the nature of these exactions, see the note of the dues paid 
to the Earl of Glancare, at p. 66. Sir John Davis, treating of Des- 
mond's exactions of "Coigpie and Livery,** traces them np to this 
Irish origin, and speaks of the cnstom as if the devil himself could 
not invent a surer mode of ruining a country, *' eating up the people 
as it were bread,** 

X Bonaghty hired soldiers paid by a cess called after their name. 
Kerne (or Catheran), the common Irish troops, half soldier and half 
robber. 
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Must he leave such loved scene, among strangers to 

crave 
A dishonour'd retreat, a grudged dole, or a grave? 

Against thought so degrading his Chieftain's heart 

swells, 
At his Prince's oppression his spirit rebels; 
And he broods o'er the dark thought — " There's refuge 

from pain. 
And from weariness rest 'neath the waters of Lein." 

Each day grows exaction still harder to bear. 

The Chief and his clansmen new burdens must share ; 

Till the " dark thought" at length grows resolve in his 

breast, 
In the cold depths of Lein from his woes to seek rest. 
• «««««»«« 

The Chief is gone forth on his favourite steed. 
Better never served Prince for endurance or speed ; 
And he bends him to Irrelagh,* there to be shriven, 
As though deed such as his could by man be forgiven. 

* IrreUxffh, or Mnckniss Abbey, more properly called Oibbbal* 
LAOH, or " The Abbey of the Eastern Way," was founded by the 
M'Carties, and ia thus recorded in the " Annals of the Foot ICaa- 
tere:"— 

" The Monastery of Oirbeallagh at Carraic-on-Chuil, at the eattem 
end of Loughlein, in the diocese of Ardfert, in Munsteri was founded 
for Franciscan Friars by Mac Carthy, and many of the nobility of the 
country selected their burial-places in that monastery, and among 
them were 0*Sullivan More and the two 0'Donoghue*s.** 

The Annals place this event in a. d. 1340, but there are some 
doubts as to the real date of the foundation of the Abbey; and the rea- 
der must be so obliging as to assume that a more ancient chnrch or 
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A last time he kneels before Irrelagh's shrine, 
A last time he traces his brow with Christ's sign ; 
Then speeds on his charger to Irrelagh's steep,* 
Where the lake in the shadow lies darkling and deep. 

'Twas eve; in the calm lake the blue arch above 
Was reflected, and all spoke content, peace, and love; 
As with sorrowful spirit O'Donoghue past, 
And sent o'er the landscape one fond look — his last. 

All lovely — from westward the setting sun threw. 
O'er the broad breast of Tomies,f its warm parting hue; 
And graceful in contrast the smooth lake across. 
Its golden light gleamed through the foliage of Ross. 



oratory stood on the same site some ages before. I find upon further 
examination that Mrs. Hall and others, though -without giving any 
exact authority for the assertion, do state that an ancient church 
(burnt in 1192) had stood on the site of Irrelagh Abbey. 

• Every one familiar with Killamey scenery will remember the 
striking and sudden view of the Lake and the Horse Rock, which is 
gained at an abrupt turn of the road through the grounds of Muckruss. 

t The magic effect here alluded to is thus described by Weld : — 
" Occasionally an effect is produced by the setting sun on the range of 
mountains bounding the Lake, not less beautiful than rare. I can 
only attempt to give an idea of it by describing it as displaying the 
mountains in a transparent state, and suffused with a lively purple 
hue. Varying, however, from the aerial aspect of distant mountains, 
all the objects upon them.^rocks, woods, and even houses, are dis- 
tinctly risible, more so, indeed, than at noon- day; whilst at the 
same time their forms appear so substantial, so ethereal, that one 
might almost fancy it possible to pass through them without resis- 
tance. The appearance is very transient, continuing only for about 
ten minutes, when the sun approaches the earth, and is sinking 
below the horizon. The mountains on which it is observable are 
ToMiES, and those which lie next to it on the chain towards the 
west." — Weld^ p. 64. 
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Mighty '* Tore" with his woods all in deep shadow lay, 
Their masses clear mirror'din Castlelough Bay; 
Well O'Donoghue's heart with emotion might heave, 
As he looked on the fair scene he loved, yet would leave. 

'' Adieu, glorious landscape," the fated Chief said, 
" I shall love you if love may survive with the dead; 
If spirit can visit the dwellings of men. 
Midst these rocks, lakes, and mountains, I'll wander 
again. 

'* On thy back, my brave courser, so gentle, so fleet, 
Shall the tyrant who goads me to death fill my seat? 
Oh I never ; far rather yon waters shall close 
Over master and steed, on thy toils and my woes." 

His steed Deigh'd impatient, day waned in the west, 
The goad in the courser's side closely was pressed ; 
One bound o'er the turf shall the tyrant's chain sever, 
And O'Donoghue rests from oppression for ever. 



PAST THE THIRD. 

With morning came mourning, the clan sought their 

Chief, 
They find not ; he comes not ; intense is their grief; 
Lord and steed alike vanished, the childless Chief's 

lands 
Are lapsed into sterner, less just-ruling hands. 
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The year holds its course, till from motintain and glen 
Autumn summons the mirth -loying Celt race again ; 
*'^'* Tie the eve of St Finian; and^ called far and near^ 
The tribes of Loch Lein in their gladness arekere,^^ 

light hearts are there met, yet at times in some eye 
Would the tear start unbidden, some bosom would sigh ; 
As the whisper went round — ** there was heartier cheer 
When our lost Chief O'Donoghue ordered it here." 

And then wild conjecture ask'd, where does he roam? 
Seeks he death in the field ? is the cloister his home ? 
Doth he claim, like Mac Murrogh, the foreigner's aid, 
Who will come to assist, and remain to invade? 

As they questioned, sinks westward the red autumn 

sun. 
Over Mangerton's brow gather clouds dense and dun ; 
From their depths flash the lightning, the thunder* s 

deep sound 
From "The Reeks" back to " Tore" is re-echoed around. 

As fowls flee the falcon, the boats make for shore. 
Behind the lake whitens, above wild winds roar; 
All safe -save yon corragh, surprised in mid course, 
When the tempest, unlooked for, came down in its force. 

Beating hearts watch the crew, as they strain through 

the gloom, 
Will they win shore, or find in these white waves their 

tomb? 
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Hurrah I they are safe, the light boat takes the sand, 
And, breathless and fainting, the wearied men land. 

Not theirs timid spirits, to blench at a gale, 

Some horror unwont must have made such hearts quail ; 

And 'tis whispered at length, their lost Chiefs awful 

form 
Had crossed them careering in depth of the storm. 

Some mockM the wild story, some shuddered in dread ; 
The silver-haired Harper shook sadly his head; 
And ever kept crooning the words of his song, 
" Woe to Chieftain and Prince — the^ have tarried too 
long,'*\ 

When day broke in freshness, with shuddering awe 
Trembling hands signed the cross, as new portent they 

saw; 
And of yesternight's marvel a witness they own, 
Where the lightning-struck* horse stands transformed 

into stone. 

Now a doubt were a sin, and none dared disbelieve, 
When if autumn's red sun set with lowering eve, 
The boatman, belated, brought marvellous tale, 
How the Chieftain had crossed him careering the gale. 

* A probable natural cause for the phenomenon of " O'Donoghue's 
Horse " is here made to do supernatural service — the pile of rocks, 
which presented a grotesque likeness to a drinking steed, had probably 
been originally a mass of limestone, shivered by lightning into the 
shape in which it had stood so long. 
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And still to the tourist credulity tells 
How the chief rides abroad as the whitened lake swells ; 
Then descends to his depths when the wild course is o'er, 
And leaves his stone courser to stand as before. 

And ages rolled on, and the Harper's sad doom 
On the line of Mac Cauba descended in gloom ; 
And in turn, overcome by oppression and wroug, 
Fell the race of *' the Prince^ who had tarried too longj*^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

KOSSE CASTLE. 

** RossE Castle" writes Mrs. Hall (saying "ditto" 
to Weld), " was erected by one of the earlier chief- 
tains of the O'Donoghues." This easy, decisive way 
of disposing of the subject reminds one of the ste- 
reotyped answer which the peasant has ever ready 
for a question concerning old nondescript Irish 
buildings, of all kinds and all ages, — " They were 
built by the DaneSy long ago ;" or, perhaps, if the 
querist proceeds closer to ask, when, and by wJiai 
Danes? the answer may be shaped to some such 
conglomeration of absurdity as this: ^^ Oh! your ho- 
nouTy I mean the ould Swedish Danes that came over 
with Julius C-assAR !" — the truth being that the re- 
spondent knows nothing at all of the matter. I beg 
Mrs. Hall's pardon for the comparison I have insti- 
tuted ; but while I yield her all honour and appro- 
val for her skill in catering and cooking an Irish 
boy's, or, better yet, an Irish girl's, artless tale, — it 
is no discredit to the fair authoress to say, that the 
date or style of a castle or ruined abbey is a sub- 
ject which a spectacled antiquary cannot allow to 
be disposed of in this slap-dash style. 
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There is no doubt that Rosae Castle once belonged 
to the 0*Donoghues ; but I venture to suggest that, 
if an O'Donoghue built it, nobody who looks at 
the stately keep, the perfection of its masonry, the 
fashion of its flanking turrets and battlements, can 
for a moment doubt that it must have been erected 
after he had taken some lessons in castle -building 
from those Anglo-Norman invaders, who, soon after 
the Conquest, studded this country with their for- 
talices and strongholds, of a very different build 
from the rude erections of the native Irish. But I 
am much disposed to question whether it really was 
an O'Donoghue who raised this fortress; — I doubt 
his skill to erect such a building before the Anglo- 
Norman invasion ; and I doubt much that the jea- 
lousy of the conquerors would have allowed him 
to do so after that event": but I have no doubt 
whatever that he entered into and held possession, 
for a long period, of a fortress built by some one 
else. It is a well-ascertained fact, that many of 
Strongbow's band of knights and archers did erect 
for themselves places of strength to defend their 
grants and possessions, but that afterwards, either 
abandoning, or being driven from their acquired 
lands, and, in fact, taking no root in the country, 
the native chiefs re-entered, and took possession of 
the fortresses in question. Thus it may startle those 
who have been accustomed to consider the O'Sul- 

i2 
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livans as the indisputable founders of the castles 
which once stood proudly at Dunkerron^ at Cappa- 
nacushy, and at ArdtuUy, in the neighbouring baro- 
nies, to be told that, in the "Annals of Innisvallen," 
the real builder stands recorded as "Capunach" 
(**a Carew"), one of Strongbow's band of invaders, 
and that it was upon his leaving the country the 
O'Sullivans stepped into his castles — as some kinds 
of univalve fish are said to watch the opportunity 
of slipping into the deserted shell of another; — nor 
is it less startling to learn from the same authority, 
that the Castles oiDunloh^ oiMolahiff^ and oiKUlor- 
gliuy were built by a man whom the same Annals call 
TTlufpip TTlac Comaip TTlac '^ejiailc, which, being 
translated into plain English, means, *' Maurice, the 
son of Thomas Fitzgerald," being the Geraldine 
chief who, in the reign of Edward II. (a.d. 1329), 
was created Earl of Desmond. Now, of all these 
castles we afterwards find the Irish chiefs of the 
O'Sullivans, O'Donoghues, and Mac Carties, pos- 
sessors ; and though we have not the same decisive 
evidence respecting Rosse Castle, it is impossible to 
look at the size, style, and fashion of building of 
that stately keep without coming to the conclusion 
that it is built, after the Conquest, after a Norman 
pattern, probably by an Anglo-Norman baron, and 
then seized and held, while his day lasted, by " The 
O'Donoghue." 
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The event for which Rosse Castle is memorable 
in history is its siege and surrender to Ludlow, the 
Commonwealth general, in 1652, an event which 
may be said to have terminated that civil war in 
this part of the island. 

Rosse Castle was at this period the property of 
Sir Valentine Browne, third baronet of the name, 
and, luckily for himself, a minor during the whole 
period of the civil war, or he might have tasted 
all the miseries and forfeitures which that event en- 
tailed on so many, or, perhaps, shared the death of 
his uncle, slain in the battle-field ; but though the 
owner was too young to be an active party, his 
Castle of Rosse was held by or for the Irish Confe- 
derates, and when, in the summer of 1652, their 
army was beaten in a decisive battle at Knockny- 
clashy, in the county of Cork, Mac Cartie, Lord 
Muskerry ; retreated with his discomfited forces to 
Rosse Castle, as his general rendezvous, being "the 
strongest hold the Irish had left in Munster ;^' and 
yet this castle endured no siege at all comparable to 
its strength, the besieged being vanquished as much 
by their own superstitious fears as by the force of 
the enemy. General Ludlow's narrative tells us 
that ** having received his boats sent him by sea, 
capable of containing 120 men each, the garrison, 
in sudden panic, made their submission when they 
saw him rowing about looking for a convenient place 
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to land," an event otherwise accounted for by their 

faith in an ** old prophecy which ^ but I hope 

the reader will not object to an attempt to describe 
the event in verse :— 

THE SUBREimEB OF BOSSE. 

Its embers smouldering here and there, 

Unfed, the civil war-flame dies; 
But still defiant on the air, 

O'er BossE the green flag proudly flies. 

Stout hearts are in that leaguer pent. 

Men fierce and resolute of will; 
Through strait and suflering ever bent 

To hold their charm-fenc'd fortress still. 

What tho' in battle late they proved 
The pain the baffled brave must feel? 

Their confidence, as yet unmoved, 
Rests more in fate than walls or steeL 

*' 'Till Birnam wood meets Dunsinane,** 
Macbeth before no foe shall quail — 

'' And Rosse may aU assavU disdain^ 

TiU on LoTTGH Lein Grange ship shaU sail " 

So spake some vaunting seer who stood, 

Prophet- like, where, through fords of Laune,* 

O'er summer's shoal, — in winter's flood, — 
Seaward the Lake runs whitening down. 

* The riyer Laane (pronounced like tourn^ passes from the lake 
under Beaufort Bridge, to the sea at Eillorglin ; and it is a remark- 
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Strange I bearded men should thus rely 
On " old wife's tale" with faith profound ; 

Yet trusting it, they still defy 

The well-kept leaguer closing round. 

And closer while that leagtier grows. 

Winding round Rosbe by wood and brake. 

The pent-up garrison repose 
On the charmed spell which guards their Lake. 

Fools I not to know the steadfast hold 

The English purpose ever keeps — 
Sagacious, vigilant, and bold. 

It wakes and works while folly slee|>s. 

And while the warder's careless glance 

On the calm lake no danger saw. 
Stout hands, with slow but sure advance. 

The war-boats through the rapids draw. 

'Tis donel— *AS dawns that day of doom — 

O'er Mcmgerion the sun'9 red ray 
Glances on mast, and spar, and boom. 

Where England's war-barques anchor'd lay. 



able&ct, that thongh a number of risers, some of them (as the Flesk) 
of considerahle yolume, discharge their -waters into the Lakes of Kil- 
lamey, there is no outlet but the Riyer Lanne above mentioned ; 
henoe it may be judged that the rapids fkom the Lake run with con* 
siderable velocity and force of water, and present what might have 
been supposed an insuperable difficulty to the bringing a vessel of any 
sine up agaipat the stream. 
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The warder sees — the tale soon runs 

From turret top to donjon keep — 
That " strange ahipa*'* bearing breaching guns 

O'er the broad Lake prepare to sweep. 

Then — misplaced trust becomes despair/ 

Then — ^faint of heart, o'er unbreached walls, 

They hoist surrender sign in air, 
And BossE without a struggle falls 1 

This event was considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be recorded in the brief " Gesta Hibemo- 
rum'^ of Sir James Ware, but it is given with true 
military brevity thus : — 

"A.D. 1652, Bosse, in the county of Kerry, a Cas- 
tle in an island, is yielded up to Ludlow, after he has 
caused a small ship to be carried over the mountain, 
and set afloat in the Lough, which terrified the enemy." 

Ludlow himself, though more diffuse, is not more 
explanatory as to the mode by which the strange 
ships were drawn against the rapids, or dragged over 
the rough wastes of Desmond, so that a question 
had been raised, and even gravely considered by 
Weld, whether the whole was not a mere " myth" 
of the siege ; but Mrs. Hall, with one of those de- 
lightful pieces of good luck which so often reward 
an observer keeping the eyes open to minvticB^ was 
enabled to settle the point, by finding a monumen* 
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tal record of the very builder of the ship which broke 
the charm of Lough Leiuy and accomplished the down- 
fall of Rosse* 

It appears that, when far away from Killarney, 
and while examining the ancient Church of St. 
Multose, at Kinsale, this lady's acute eye was 
caught by the word " Kerria!^ in a half hid inscrip- 
tion over an old tomb. There is some ambiguity in 
Mrs. HalFs description, for though she tells us 
" the inscription was on a wooden panel," she sub- 
sequently speaks of being rewarded for her labour 
'* in clearing away the sUm^* by being able to read it. 
Whether copied from wood or stone, she certainly 
gives us an inscription which I transcribe from her 
volume (venturing a free version of my own*), and 
which places beyond doubt that " Thomas Chud- 
leigh, a shipwright, of Kinsale," was the builder of 
the vessel brought over land to effect the capture 
of " RossB Castle." The inscription is not with- 
out classical merit, and it certainly possesses an his- 
torical interest which makes it an interesting docu- 
ment to preserve : — 



* I have been the more disposed to ofier this, because whoever 
famished Birs. Hall with the prose yersion she has given in her work 
(to criticise a lady's Latinity would be oat of the qaestion) completely 
missed the point of the expression of faith in the commencement of 
the Epitaph. 
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Spem reponant alii Sanctia et Angelis 
En nemeii venerandum quod liberayit noa. 



Com genitore jacet Thomas cognomine Ghudleioh. 

Begibus Anglorum struxit uterqae ratesj 

An genitorifl erat pnsstans, hen I hea! brevia stas 

Caaaavit tenia Tilificaaae ratem 

Telificaie ratem tenia bene Kerria novit, 

Roumms Turria capta labore probat, 

Peiigito, Miiaa, precor, natum cantare atadeto 

IngenioBoa erat prsDdltoa arte pari 

me ratem Begi cni dat KinmKa ncmen 

Gondidity aat alia laua data magna fiat, 

Condidit banc inqnam lector, tolit alter honorea 

Sic alii, aibi non, dulda vitia habet 

Sic alii, aibi non, grandia portat eqnn& 

Sic aUi, aibi non, cnrBitat arva cania. 

Sic alii, aibi noB, navigat ipaa rataa. 



Let Mana in Sainta or Angela reattbeir traa^ 
I%ere atanda Che bleaaed name which makes w» joat 



Here aire and aon, each Thomaa Chndleigfa, aleep. 
For England'a kinga their veaaela ploughed the deep : 
SkOM the aire, bnt ahort-li¥ed,~aad the tale,— 
Hia art once framed a ahip on land to aail, 
That " o'erland voyage" Kebrt knew full well, 
What time beleagoered Bossb a conqneat fell. 
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Sing Muse, of son, as sire, the praises BtUl, 
His equal ingeQoity and akilL 
He built a royal ship, " Kinsale" its name, 
Be built ! and all the honour others daim — 
He built ! but, reader, others gained the fame! 
For oHhssrs thas ! the fertfle wine-grape grows. 
For others thus! the loaded pack-horse goes. 
For others thus ! the grey-hound skims the plain. 
For others thus! the vessel ploughs the main. 

There is nothing like the " lUercB seriptce'* as 
evidence, for it is hard to perpetuate the authority 
ofirivd voce testimony, but it would not be right to 
omit the fact mentioned by Smith in his " History 
of Kerry,** the materials of which he collected in 
1752, exactly one hundred years after the event; 
namely, that in his day a man of the name of Hop- 
kins was living at the great age of 115 years, in the 
capacity of sexton to the church at Swords^ near 
Dublin, who had been actually present at the siege 
of Rosse, and one of the parties engaged in drawing 
the ** ship of fate into the lake." These two con- 
current and independent pieces of evidence appear 
to me to leave no doubt of the fact as to the trans- 
port of a sea-borne ship or ships into the waters 
of Killarney on the occasion. 

To turn from prophecy to the more prosaic sub- 
ject of the munitions of war, and the conditions 
of surrender of a captured fortress, — I am enabled 
from the MSS. of the University of Dublin to 
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furnish the terms of capitulation of Rosse Castle, 
and the names of the Commissioners on the occa- 
sion, some of them, in their day, names to ** conjure 
with;" names which could evoke the mind and 
strength of half a kingdom to arms — ^but for any 
impression now left 

" Yon might as well 
Search half the day for a forgotten dream.*' 



▲BTIGLE8 OF AOBEEUElTr SNTEBBD INTO BETWEEN 



Major-General Sir Habdbess 

Wali^b. 
Colonel Thomas Sadlibb. 
Adjutant -General William 

Allen. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John 

Weston. 



Colonel Bdmund Fitzmau- 

BICE. 

Colonel Gbbald Fitzmau- 

RICE. 

Sir RoBEBT Coppingbb. 
Colonel Callaghan 0*Cal- 
> and ^ LAOHAN. 



Commissioners appointed by 
Lieutenant-General Ed- 
mund Ludlow, Command 
mander-in- Chief for the 
Parliament in Ireland. 



J 



Commissioners appointed by 
the Lord Muskebbt, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of his Ma- 
jesty's Forces in Munster. 



For the Articles themselves, as copied from the 
MSS., I refer to the Appendix, but some of the 
actors in the negociation for their arrangement 
deserve more than a bare mention of their names. 
Of Ludlow, well known in the general history of the 
time, we need say little, save that he survived this 
surrender over forty years, having died at Vevay, 
in Switzerland, in 1693. He was one of the few 
regicides who had the good fortune to die a natural 
death ; and though he had anEnglish love for his na- 
tive soil so strong as to induce him to risk a return to 
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it some years before his death, in the hope of being 
allowed to lay his bones there, yet the unappeased 
hostility of royalists drove him abroad again to set 
up his staff of rest under this motto : — 

*' Omne solam Forti Patria, 
Quia Patris ;** 

and he now lies in a monument distinguished by 
an elaborate epitaph, which designates him as ^^Hi- 
bemorum dormiior^ and tells that it is dedicated 
to his memory by a beloved wife, the " sharer of 
his fortunes and misfortunes." 

The Lord Muskerry of this siege was Donogh 
Mac Cormac Mac Cartie, head of the Mac Carties 
of Muskerry, who, like Francis I. of France, losing 
all but honour in the forfeitures of 1641, was by the 
Act of Settlement restored to his lands, and at the 
Restoration advanced in his honours by the title of 
" Earl of Clancarthy."* His alliances were among 
the most illustrious of the time, his wife being the 
sister of the great Duke of Ormond; and his two 
eldest sons respectively marrying the daughters of 
the Marquis of Clanrickard, and Earl of Kildare ; 

* Speaking antiqaarian language, it is, to say the least of it, per- 
plexing to find new families choosing for themselves ancient and his- 
toric titles. We have already seen this in the case of ^' Fielding 
Earl of Desmond," a creation of the seventeenth century, charged or 
credited with the founding of an abbey at Irrelagh, in the fourteenth 
century. We have here three several historic titles, — Clan Cat thy ^ 
Muskerry, Mountcashelj all now taken of their own ** mere' motion" 
by families without any relation to those which originally bore them. 

The Trench family has but an extremely remote and collateral af- 
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while the third, marrying a daughter of the ill-fated 
Lord Strafford, became a second Earl of the family, 
by the title of Mountcashel, which, as he died with- 
out issue, became extinct. 

His title of MusKEBBY will be familiar to the 
readers of memoirs very different from our antiqua- 
rian records. When we read oiLord Muskerry^ 
grim and defiant, yielding Roase Castle^ the last for- 
tress which he held for his king, upon terms ho- 
nourable, and yet implying complete conquest, it is 
like a change in a stage scene or a pantomime, to 
advance over a dozen years of vicissitudes, and turn 
to a chapter in the Memoires de Grammont, reveal- 
ing to us the madcap revels and humours of the 
Court of King Charles U., in which are recorded 
the absurdities of a certain Lady Muskerry, alias 
**the Princess of Babylon," the butt of laughing 
maids of honour, and by her fooleries the torment 
of her staid husband, whom we may suppose to have 
been *'his father's son" in his best qualities, for 
he is described as *' a man of honour," rather serious, 
very severe, and a mortal enemy to that ridicule 
with which the mad wags of the Merry Monarch's 

finity to the title of ** Muskerry ;" to that of Clan Carthy none at aU, 
The Deanes have no aflSnity, that I can discover, to the title of Mns- 
kerry, which they bear ; while Moore, Earl of Mountcashel, has not 
the remotest connexion with the dashiog General Justin Mac Carthy 
who first had this title conferred on him. It used to be considered, in 
choosing or claiming a title of nobility, how the peer could establish 
connexion with countyf baronp, or, at lowest, estate ; but in modern 
times the selection of a title seems much a matter of taste or fancy. 
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court contrived to annoy him through the medium 
of his incredibly absurd wife. This was Lord MuB' 
tem/^ eldest son of the Lord who surrendered 
Bosse, who married the daughter and heiress of the 
Marquis of Olanrickarde, a royalist comarado of his 
father through the civil war. Lord Muskerry, 
with the hereditary bravery and loyalty of his house, 
fell at the side of James II. while Duke of York, in 
the great sea-fight of June the 2nd, 1665, an event 
recorded in James's own personal memoirs, in these 
words: — 

" The Earl of Falmouth, Lord Mwkerr^y and Mr, 
Boyle^ were all slain hy one shot as they stood on the 
quarter-deck by the Duke of York, a. d. 1665." 

This Lord Muskerry leaving no children to inherit 
his honours, they fell to his next brother, the second 
Earl of Olancarthy, whose son Robert, the third 
Earl, married a daughter of the shifty and politic 
Spencer, Earl of Sunderland ; but the son-in-law, 
not knowing, like his father-in-law, how to turn, or 
rather, when to turn, became involved in the forfei- 
tures and penalties of the Revolution ; and though 
the female branches of the family had their claims 
of dowry allowed, and one of them married a cer- 
tain Paul Davies, who had sufficient interest to 
obtain a revival of one of the family titles (Mount- 
cashel) in his person, yet it was but too clear that 
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the sun of the family was set, not to rise again, and 
that there was something fatal to the prosperity of 
the Clan Gartie in the attempts of the monarchs of 
England to *^ promote them to honours ;" for in no 
case did any branch of the ennobled house survive 
the third generation. 

Colonels Edmund and Gerald Fitzmaurice, who 
figure as Commissioners in this capitulation, were 
also men of note in the memorable struggle : they 
were junior branches of the noble house of Kerry, 
being sons of Thomas, eighteenth Lord Kerry, by 
his second marriage with Julia Poer, daughter of 
Lord Poer of Curraghmore, and half brothers to Pa- 
trick, the nineteenth lord, who was Governor of 
Kerry when the wars of 1641 broke out, but find- 
ing himself betrayed by his own officers, his foes in 
the heart of his own family, and the very arms which 
he was furnished with to defend the King's peace 
and lieges, made over to the insurgents, — Lord Kerry 
prudently left a post to which he was unequal, and 
advised his powers and commission to be placed in 
the firmer hand of Colonel David Crosbie, of Ard- 
fert, who is thenceforth found exercising the powers 
of Governor of Kerry with efiect, and making terms 
and treaties with the opposite leaders. 

Colonel Edmund Fitzmaurice not only served 
under Lord Muskerry, but was his son-in-law, hav- 
ing married his fifth daughter, EUena Mac Cartie ; 
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while his brother Garret married Lady Lucy 
Touchet, of the Audley family. The Pitzmaurices 
had played an active and destructive part in the war 
in Kerry, and, as one of the worst miseries of civil 
strife, seem to have acted as much in pursuit of lo- 
cal and private quarrels as of conflict for great pub- 
lic principles. Among the papers of the day we 
find a warrant from Colonel Edmund Pitzmaurice, 
whose residence was at Tubrid, calling upon " the 
Portriffe and inhabitants ofthe neighbouring to wne 
of Ardfert, to be aiding and assisting in breaking 
downe and demolishing the house and premises of 
David Crosbie (his neighbour, and the trusted friend 
of his brother), in said to wne, as they should an- 
swer for their defaults. Dated 9th of September, 
1645." Subsequently, in the correspondence of Lord 
Kerry, from London, with David Crosbie, we find 
the following hard judgment passed upon his own 
brother : — 

" I had yours nine days after the battel of Knockne- 
noss, near Mallow, fought between Lords Inchiquin and 
Taafe, A. D. 1647. It is said that very manie of Kerry 
were slaine, and not known whether Edmund, who com- 
manded a foot regiment, were one. 

" I do not well understand how my Lord was engaged to 
let Garret goe on these terms, and well wish he had not, 
for I expect noe good thereby to him or mee, nor any good 
end of him or ofthaJt brood: they have shewed themselves 

K 
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the most unnatural that hare been heard of, and they 
will have such a reward as I will not wish them. They 
have, I believe, enriched themselves on mine and others' 
spoils, and will all flee that kingdom with Taaft?^ — Cro^ 
hie MSS. 

The long^descended honours of the house of 
Fitzmaurice, derived from Raymond (surnamed Le 
Gros), as its founder, are now merged in the higher 
but more modern dignity of the Marquisate of Lans- 
downe, as borne by the direct and lineal represen- 
tative of the Lords and Earls of Kerry. Another 
representative of a second line also inherits, through 
his maternal ancestor, the ancient Earldom of Ork- 
ney ; but the old feudal title of Kerry, by which the 
house is historically and best known, is at present 
obscured by newer honours. Should, as is not 
unlikely, the close of the long political life of the 
present possessor of the title of Lansdowne be dis- 
tinguished by any fresh mark of his sovereign's 
favour in a further accession of dignity, — ^it is not 
unnatural for the " Kingdom of Kerry" to hope that 
he may solicit to have his old ancestral honours 
once more placed in advance of that " petty title" 
derived, as we believe, from no association more dis- 
tinguished than the euphonism of name of that sub- 
urban mount which overlooks the city of Bath. 

The two Fitzmaurices disappeared from history 
with the surrender of Rosse ; and "though they did 
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not flee the kingdom with Taafe,** as their brother, 
Lord Kerry, had expected, yet very probably, like 
many of King Charles' ** friendly rebels" of that 
period, when all was finally over, and the Common- 
wealth triumphant, they transported themselves into 
either of those foreign services in which some of 
the best blood of Ireland was in after times so freely 
wasted. Edmund Fitzmaurice's possessions were 
confiscated, and Colonel David Crosbie may be sup- 
posed to have had some amends for the demolition 
of his house, by a grant of the adjacent lands of Tu- 
brid, which was subsequently the seat of a now ex- 
tinct branch of the Crosbie family. 

Such are some of the reminiscences and associa- 
tions of the siege of Rosse Castle, and thus do they 
connect us, link by link, from the twilight ages 
when an old prophecy could help to decide the fate 
of a fortress, with our own hard, utilitarian days, 
from whence we are obliged to escape into the far 
past for a little of the "romance of history," and in 
which our speculations turn on a step in the peer- 
age, to be gained — not as the stout old Earl of Clan- 
earthy achieved his honours — by '* placing his foot 
in stirrup," and crying his war-cry for the King, but 
by applying long-practised policy and state-craft to 
keep together the incongruous materials of a '' coa- 
lition cabinet." So "changes the world, and the 
fashion thereof," while the imperishable beauties of 

k2 
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nature continue the same, and the mighty Tore, and 
other giant guardians of Killarney, look down upon 
chivalry and state-craft, on the rough old soldier of 
other days, and the cautious statesman of this, with 
the same unalterable composure. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" KILLEGY church" AND " COLONEL MAURICE 

HUSSEY." 

Passing through the little village of Cloghereen, 
eii route for Mangerton or " The Tunnel" (as the 
perforated rock on the Kenmare road is somewhat 
ambitiously named), the tourist leaves on his left 
hand a small hill, crested with a plantation of larch 
and other darker firs, a very fitting cincture for the 
small burial-ground within ; in the centre of which 
stands a solid little structure, too small ever to have 
been intended for public worship, and which, upon 
entering, is at once perceived to have been " a 
mortuary chapel." An altar formed of the varie- 
gated marble of the country still stands at the 
eastern or upper end ; a vaulted tomb had occupied 
the whole interior, but the arch is now broken in, 
the remains rifled and gone, and the chapel in a 
state of complete neglect and ruin; indeed, the 
whole burial-ground (where many strangers who 
may happen to end " life's fitful fever" at Killamey 
are laid in their last rest) wears an air of singular 
loneliness and melancholy. 

This little spot is called KiUegy (CiVlaise, which 
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is to say, the " Church of Death," or of " Dead- 
ness"), and the small central chapel, with its now 
ruined vault, connect themselves with an indivi- 
dual whom I have traced as once playing a stirring 
part in a troublous period of Irish history : a few 
anecdotes of whom will illustrate the strange un- 
settled times and circumstances which followed the 
epoch of the Revolution of 1688. 

In the Parliament summoned by King James 
previous to the battle of the Boyne, we find ** Co- 
lonel Maurice Husset" set down as a member for 
Tralee ; he was also Lieutenant-Colonel in Mac El- 
ligott's regiment, and an active Jacobite agent be- 
fore the battle which decided the fate of Ireland ; 
and although it will be very clear from these pages 
that he continued the same in heart and inclination 
after that event, he nevertheless contrived to make 
his peace with the ruling powers, to act, or affect 
to act, as in their confidence afterwards ; and ulti- 
mately, to die at his house of Cahirnane, early in 
the eighteenth century (1714), directing, as his will 
in the Coninstorial Registry of the diocese shows us, 
that he should '* be buried in his vault at Killeous, 
in a decent and Christian manner;" (and adds) : — 

"I desire that my corps may be attended by my 
neighbouring clergyman and a few friends ; and this to 
be performed by night, if torches, lights, and lanterns* 
may be had; in • the hahk of St Francis.'^ " 
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The " habit of St. Francis" does not appear to 
have preserved his tomb from spoliation and de- 
struction. 

I could never trace exactly what branch of the 
once numerous family of Hussey this " Colonel 
Maurice'' represented ; his nearest and most confi- 
dential relatives were of the Crosbie family, and he 
obtained in right of his wife, daughter of a Captain 
John Wilson, a pension on the Irish establishment, 
while he is also said to have had some dependence 
on "Herbert Earl of Torrington," who, as admiral 
of the English fleet, performed so important a part 
in the Revolution. However that may have been, 
it is certain that Colonel Hussey has left no direct 
representative to be either interested or annoyed in 
bringing to light in the present day his strange 
and shifty conduct and character, which illustrate 
strongly that state of unsettled morals and princi- 
ples as to personal and private transactions, which 
a revolution in the greater concerns of a country is 
but too likely to produce. 

In the published Correspondence of the Earls of 
Clarendon and Rochester, while the former filled the 
post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, immediately be- 
fore the Revolution, we find Hussey spoken of by the 
Secretary of State as a "man who had been in favour 
tvith my Lord Portland^ and ever since had an aU 
lowance from m^;" and he is recommended as a fit 
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agent for some negotiation or intrigue then on foot 
between the Government and Roman Catholics* 
The notices of this restless and intriguing man meet 
us from the most opposite quarters ; — that he was 
deep in the cause and councils of James II. is evi- 
dent, and yet the traces of his policy of keeping fair 
with all parties are curiously brought to light; for 
example, in the " Archives of the Irish Academy" 
are six large folio volumes of papers, most proba- 
bly drawn from the large collection of manuscripts 
belonging to the '* Southwells,^ father and son, Se- 
cretaries of State in the revolution government of 
William, and among them we light on this *' charac- 
teristic" memorandum respecting our friend, Maurice 
Hussey, made by the Secretary of State. 

''On Saturday night, 6th October, 1689, Colonel 
Hussey brought me this patent/ granted in the 2nd of 
James the 2Qd, which was put into his hands by the 
Duke of Tyrconnell and now he thought it dangerous 
for him to keep, — so I place it with other papers taken after 
the Battle of the Boyne.^^ 

It will be observed, that this memorandum is 
made in the October previous to the '' Battle of the 
Boyne," and that King James^ Lieutenant-Colonel 
was even then making his ground good against the 
worst that might happen, with King William's Se- 
cretary, in whose pay and correspondence we after- 
wards find him. 
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The patent referred to in this memorandum I do 
not find, nor can I be certain to what estate or lands 
it may have had reference, but I now come to as 
curious a feature of the domestic politics of these 
times as can well be delineated, and in order to 
bring it out in its full prominence I must introduce 
something of modern date altogether. 

In the year 1851, there passed through that 
" shambles" or " slaughter-house" of the proprietary 
of Ireland, as The Incumbered Estates Court xxxdiy 
be termed, a certain parcel of land called " Arda^ 
'* CroGane^ and other denominations; it was sold 
as the property of ** Mr. Garrique Ponsonby," to 
whom it had passed by bequest and entail from an 
owner in fee of the extinct name of Willoe. These 
all are families now so completely blotted by the 
vicissitudes and reverses of fortune from among the 
landed proprietors of Kerry, that as Wordsworth 
expresses it: — 

. " You might as well 
Seek half the day for a forgotten dream :" 

but they ranked in their day high among our re- 
spectabilities, and have still all the respectability 
to which they were ever entitled, save in the tri* 
fling particular of landed estate. The sum for 
which this devoted property sold was about ** five 
thousand pounds." 

I mention this modern incident in order to trace 
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these lands up to their connexion with our Colonel 
Maurice Hussey, to whom they belonged at or be« 
fore the period of the Revolution, and the circum** 
stances in which they became his, and passed from 
him to another, are quite illustrative of the state 
and conditions of Irish property at that time. They 
were originally part of the lands of Mac Carti^ 
More, forfeited by him in the troubles of 1641, 
assigned to Lord Orrery among other lands, in dis- 
charge of arrears or compositions due to his troop, 
and purchased from Lord Orrery by Colonel Man* 
rice Hussey for one hundred pounds! 

When the great struggle between King James 
and his son-in-law, King William, began. Colonel 
Hussey, the Jacobite, and Mr. Thomas Willoe, the 
Williamite, found themselves in the same position 
as many others, political enemies, but very good 
private friends, at least as good friends as political 
differences would allow them to be. The issue of 
the struggle was uncertain ; Hussey was deeply com- 
mitted and dubious of the event ; and he entered 
into compact with Willoe to sell him his lands be- 
fore he ventured life and fortune on the issue of the 
war; and for one hundred pounds additional he re- 
leased to Willoe his own acquisition from Lord 
Orrery. 

The Revolution was accomplished ; the Battle of 
the Boyne fought ; King James and his adherents 
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scattered, and about to feel the force of the expres- 
sion, " VcB vurfw," " Woe to the vanquished." Still 
Maurice Hussey is found with his head above water, 
and contriving to swim with the stream. He ob- 
tained a " protection" from the ruling powers, and 
then, not being, as he said, '* in such straits," with 
true revolutionary morality he endeavoured to break 
his bargain with Mr. WUloe upon the plea that his 
sale to him had been only ** during the Kings 
reigned or, as his curious and plain-spoken corres- 
pondence with a Jacobite cousin expresses it, in 
speaking of a threat of his adversary's to " put him 
to his oath about the business," — 

*^ All I can sweare is, that if the Prince of Orange, cu 
we called him then I prevailed, he should have the bene- 
fit of the land, — meaning^ during the uswrpcUiony as all 
our foolish party caUed it then. Why! what/ if King 
James or his son had come in in two or three years^ did 
he expect to have the landf Vain phaneie indeed P^ 

This may be called a fair specimen of a civil war 
bargain L the validity of which was to be decided, 
not by ordinary rules of contract, but by the as- 
cendancy either party might gain in the conflict. 

But the picture would be incomplete if the other 
party did not show a similar laxity of sense of obli- 
gation. There was a time, even after the Revolu- 
tion was completed in England, when James II., 
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throwing himself upon the sympathies and fidelity 
of his Irish subjects, was in many parts master of 
the kingdom. Then came Mr. Willoe's dilemma, 
correspondent to Mr. Hussey's on a former occa- 
sion, and we shall see the Williamite evincing quite 
as loose morality as the Jacobite in the same cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Willoe writes to his neighbour 
David Crosbie, who seems to have been the com- 
mon referee of the parties, and whom we take to 
have been, as were most of the country gentlemen 
of those days, just such a ** whitewashed Jacobite" 
as Sir Walter Scott makes "Justice Ingle wood" 
in his tale of Rob Roy ; and from his letter it is 
clear that Mr. Willoe had his arriere pena^ in his 
bargain, as well as his Jacobite friend : — 

" I hear," writes Mr. Willoe, ** you are going to Kil- 
lamey, where I am sure you will see Colonel Hussey. 
Tou were the person that made that bargain for me, 
for my interest in my landes in Desmond, during King 
Jamea^ 8 present reign; and as soon as the Protestant inte- 
rest was up, or our laws in request, I was to have my 
landes againe, in the same condition as if there was not a 
word of that bargain. You know that Colonel Hussey 
did not desire no further interest, than he could enjoy 
the reprisal he expected for it. No doubt I gave the 
discharge you said — on his word! and honour 1 1 and con- 
science Uf to make no more use of it than to show it 
to Charles Mao Carthy More, and to the Commissioners that 
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were eocpected, but I now heare some of his sayings which 
trouble me," &c. 

The above extract exhibits a complexity of chi- 
canery and double-dealing which requires some ex- 
planation. Paramount to the claims of both Hussey 
and Willoe to these lands, were those of the ori- 
ginal forfeiting family oiMac Carihy More, of whom 
Colonel Hussey elsewhere speaks as " JTie Royal 
Family of Desmondy^ and who, doubtless, if King 
James prevailed, would have been expecting his 
«' reprisals" or " writs of restitution" to his forfeited 
lands, as well as Hussey himself; and the " release" 
spoken of above was trusted to the Colonel's "trord," 
^^ honour^ and ^^ consciencey" by his confederate, in 
order, by " showing it to Charles MacCarthy More" 
and "the Commissioners," to throw dust in their 
eyes, and delude them as to the true tenure by 
which these lands were held. In fact the honour 
and conscience of all parties seem to have been 
somewhat like the current money of those days — 
rather " below par" in value. 

As we might suppose, the gallant Colonel's ver- 
sion of this affair is rather different from his friend's. 
He writes, in reply to this statement, to his " dear 
Cousin Crosbie" as follows : — 



" Out of good nature to Tom (Willoe) I remained 
out of my £100, and got the ill will of "a// the Royal 
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Family here (in Desmond, narndj, the MacCarthy More's) 
for mj truth in that affair. In King James's time I de- 
sired to have my £100, or that I would give him his 
£100. The MaoCabtie More was a great man; he 
gave me a release of his title, and I paid him the most 
part of his money in brasse, before the Boyne^ when it was 
as good as silver/ Nay, and I was satisfied, if King 
William became conqueror, he should enjoy it; and I 
give you my reasons for it in telling you, if the Prince 
of Orange had the better of the King, I must expect 
to have no land anywhere^ and I would rather he had 
it than a stranger. I was then of that opinion, and I 
will never eat my words; so during this reigne he need 
never apprehend disturbance from me or any body un- 
der me. At my going away I made him a tender of this 
land, and of a release for half value, because I was then 
in streights. He had so little regard for his interest as 
to reject it. I hope he and all men will give me leave 
to be a little humoursome too; for now, I thank God, 
I am not so very hard put to it as to part with a con- 
siderable interest, or a good child's portion where it 
falls, for — a songl 

'•'' But to make an end of all this affair, both for his 
interest and satisfaction, they tell me he has an old 
woman, a quarter-master's wife, in his house, that he 
maintains, who has a patent or certificate of ^ Muck- 
ritss, Irrelagh-beg^ Droumeen-ruark, and Droumhoompir.^ 
I suppose he may buy her interest for half a score cows, 
a house, and a garden, if she have any such. If he gets 
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her right, and assigns it over to Mr. Waller, provided 
it be a sound title, I will assign mj interest in Craxme 
to him. 

*' This land that I mention lies on this side of Flesk, 
and yields, beside the quit-rent, £15 per annum and no 
more; nay, it owes the King an arrear of half the value 
on't 'Tis now in Mr. Waller's hands, and does not 
yield him near the interest of his money, that is £220 
' principal debt, due before '41, to one Hamilton, a Pro- 
testant.' ril persuade Mr. Waller to satisfy me in this 
condescension. There^s a new expedient for Mr. Willoe ; 
but because His for his advantage, and to make a cleare 
estate to him and his son after him, 'tis ten to one but 
he'll reject it." 

The Colonel concludes a long paper, of which 
the above is an extract, thus: — 

" This is a rough draft of my case: — * I paid him 
£100 in brasse moneys before the Boyne, worth ISs, in the 
pound/ I had reprisals of this land from King James's 
Commissioners,* I have paid the King above £20 in 
rent and subsidy for that land, and he nevei paid me a 
souce (sous). All that I ever got in the case is loss of 
time, expense, disappointments of what was due to me, 
and an * irreconcilable war with the miyhty family of Des- 
mond^ (Mac Carthy More)." 



* I suspect this to be the patent which the thrifty Colonel ga 
to the Secretary of State, as *^ dangeroos for him to keepe," i 
tober, 1689. 



gave up 
'" in Go- 
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He then gays — 

** Despatch this business, crowne it speedily with a 
just and equitable judgment, and you will oblige Mr. 
Willoe in it and me, who find myself extremdy in the 
sudda by aU these maUers'^ ! 

The reference to payment in " brasse money" in 
these letters, brings out another feature of these 
times worth notice. While King James' rule pre- 
vailed in Ireland, he resorted to the desperate ex- 
pedient of issuing " brasse monie," of which a piece 
about the size of a penny was one day sent forth 
as current coin, and denominated a half-crown ! 
and a few months after, as his exigencies increased, 
called in, re-stamped,* and again issued as value 
iotfive shillings! ! During this period the instances 
were numerous in which his adherents took the 
opportunity of rehearsing the comedy, ** A new 
way to pay old debts." Many a Jacobite debtor 
exhibited an unwonted alacrity in calling on his 
Williamite creditor to receive his demand in the 
"current coine of the realme," threatening the King's 
heavy displeasure in case of refusal. The Wil- 
liamites seem to have bowed their heads to the 
storm and received what was oflFered; but ^^ after 



* Brasse Money The writer has one of these pieces of brasse 

money in his coin collection, which is curious, as bearing the mixed 
stamp of the Aa//* crown and crown currency, the first not being fully 
effaced when the latter was impressed upon it. 
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the Boyne,'^ when these cases were brought under 
consideration of the courts of equity, such pay- 
ments were declared null and void, and the debts 
to be in full force and obligation. 

While our versatile Colonel (a true type of the 
Irish political adventurer of his day) was thus try- 
ing to make good his ground upon the strength of 
a contract made in the palmy days of Jacobitism, 
and making no secret of his principles from " Cousin 
Crosbie," we find, among the " Southwell Papers," 
a curious letter which the writer little thought 
would ever be brought into comparison with his 
confidential correspondence. It is one of several 
addressed to Sir Robert Southwell, tendering his 
enthusiastic adherence to the reigning family, and 
showing his sufferings in their cause, in a ** fit of 
gout," brought on by the exercise of his loyal con- 
viviality ! According to Sir Robert South welPs 
endorsement, they are the letters of " a true Irish- 
man, whose temper may be known by the first," 
which says— - 

" I have been seized by the gout in one of my legs 
these five dales past, and confined to mj bed. 

" Here was lately a foolish report spread all over our 
mountains, that several Irish regiments were to be im- 
mediately raised to go into Portugal, and that I was to 
have one. Upon this rumour all the Milesian princes 
of these parts flocked to my house, to offer their ser- 

L 
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vices to go along with me to any part of the world; and 
they would scarce believe but I had my commission in 
my pocket, and I could not but take their offers and 
readiness for the service very kindly, and made them all 
as welcome as my poor house could afford, and thett, I 
phancie, has brought this fit of the goute upon me, 

" Mac C&rtie More, O'SuIIivan More, O'Donoghne 
More, Mac Gillicuddy, MacFinneen, O'Leary, and a long 
etcetera of the best gentlemen of the Irish in these 
parts, are in a manner mad* to be employed in the ser^ 
vice abroad, and swear I must goe, at their head, whe- 
ther I will or no." 

The above " bidding^ of the bold Irishman ^^fara 
regiment^ was apparently not successful ; nor, so fkr 
as we can judge, by bringing together his corres- 

* When Colonel Hussey vapours about all the great men of his 
neighbourhood behig ** in a manner mad*' to serve under him, there 
seems no way to reconcile his assertion with truth except by surmis- 
ing that the title of Mac Carthy More, O'SuUivan More, &c., was 
assumed by eveiy scion of these houses who could claim the remotest 
relationship with the head — much as every member of the beggared 
and beggarly Italian houses calls himself a noble and a " count." In 
the same way we explain an incideDt narrated in Story's account of 
the wars of 1688, where he tells us, that on Carrickfergus being sur- 
rendered to Duke Schoml)erg "the articles were scarce signed till 
Maekariy Mor was in the Duke*s kitchen in the camp^ which the 
Duke smiled at, and did not invite him to dinner, saying — * If he 
had stayed, like a soldier, with his men, he would have sent to him, 
but if he would go and eat with servants in a kitchen, let him be do- 
ing.* " — Story'e Wars, pp. 9, 10. 

It seems to us to be more than doubtful whether this servant- 
seeking officer was really Mac Carthy More, and that some one of his 
clan had assumed the honour to himself, and thus debased it ; and 
there seems not the remotest probability that any but the striplings 
of the families enumerated above were ambitious of serving under 
Colonel Hussey. 
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pondence, in different quarters, did he deserve to 

succeed ; for he seems to have been a genuine type 
of that hateful class of men called in those days 
'* times observers,^* in modern language, ** time- 
servers.'' The reader, knowing from his private 
and unrestrained expressions to his "cousin," of the 
same sentiments with himself, what Colonel Hus- 
sey's opinions were, will read with surprise the fol- 
lowing communication to the Government of the 
day: — 

''I canH uaderstand the reason of so manie of the 
Popish clergy coming from beyond sea into this king- 
dom. Are they licensed or connived at? Is it their 
own inclination, and love to ease and idleness, to live in 
a country free from superiors, that commonly keepe 
such men in awe and order ? or are they sent and com- 
manded hither upon missions, to be apprehended and 
sent back from whence they came? Is there any such 
thing as an ' anguis in herba,^ a design, — ^I mean a fo- 
reign one, — to have these men trumpet in all Catholic 
countries, ' how Bomanists are persecuted here for their 
religion,' and this on purpose, perhaps, to breed ill 
blood, and remove our allies and assistance from us. I 
suspect the latter most." 

Upon this communication the shrewd note endorsed 

is, " Notwithstanding these observations, there is 

every reason to suspect the colonel of being a — Ja- 

• cobite !" The suspicion becomes certainty, when this 

l2 
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note is read in the light of our revelations of the 
writer's private correspondence ; and this tirade 
against Popish priest and Romanist designs is the 
more revolting when we find the writer, a few years 
afterwards, desiring in his will to be buried in " the 
habit of St. Francis." We fear " there must needs be 
divisions" in religion to the end of time ; but dou- 
ble-dealing is of no religion at all, except, indeed, 
it be of that religion the professors of which are 
said to " believe and tremble." 

The issue of the contest between Hussey and 
Willoe for the lands in question between them must 
be judged by the result : Willoe kept possession, 
and having thus ** nine points" in his favour, pro- 
bably left the remaining one to the choleric colonel. 
These lands passed, as we have said, by a strict en- 
tail from the Willoe family, now quite extinct in 
this county, to a family collaterally related in the 
female line, from which they have now gone to a 
complete stranger through the rapid process of the 
Incumbered Estates Court, with the recommenda- 
tion of an unquestioned and unquestionable '^ par- 
liamentary title," which renders all matters as to 
former possessors, however interesting to an anti- 
quary, of little import to the present owner. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN EVENING WITH THE RED DEER I 

The introduction of a chapter thus headed into a 
book of ** Antiquarian Lake Lore" may require 
explanation, especially from one who, having al- 
ready announced himself as a sesqui- centenarian 
spectacled searcher after antiquities, must therefore 
confessedly be quite incompetent to add a supple- 
mentary chapter to the "wild sports of the High- 
lands," Irish or Scottish, after the fashion of either a 
^^MaxweW^ or a ** St John,'* This might seem a di- 
lemma to any but an Irishman ! I should belie my 
country if I confessed a difficulty on this occasion. 
When was an Irishman found at a loss for an an- 
swer? I proceed to prove that the chapter I am 
about to write will be most ** germane" to my ge- 
neral subject. 

Is not this a book of antiquities — of "tales," 
" legends," " odds and ends," divers and sundry, 
concerning the ancient inhabitants of these regions ? 

And I beg to ask,— with all respect for noble and 
long-descended houses and families, — wlwy of all 
claiming connexion with the lakes and regions ad- 
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jacent, can pretend a prescriptive title of possession 
even approaching to that of the red deer race ? 

In point of antiquity, what, for example, are the 
*< customary dues" of Mac Gartie More, when com- 
pared with those of that ^ antlered monarch of the 
waste'* who holds his privileges by the true ** lex 
terrcBj*' by a law antecedent to all *' customs, usages, 
grants, patents, $nd statutaible enmstments what^ 
soever?" 

The '* Book of Rights" may declare the |:elativ6 
immunities of the ^* Kings of Cashel" and their 
sub-chiefs from time *' whereunto the memory of 
man doth not reach;" — ^the ^ Irish Annals" m«y 
give us the successions of the Mac Carties, Mori- 
arties, O'Donoghueo, O'Sullivans, according to the 
rules of Irish tenure; — ^the *' Patent Rolls" may re- 
cord the grants of British sovereigns to '* Brownes*' 
and '' Herberts;** — all of them great men in theit 
day — all of them " kings in their turn ;" — ^but the 
red deer I these are the tme aboriginal owners of 
the Lake district, — ^their inalienable, unforfeited 
forest walks and pastures. They range at wiU 
within '' their own manor and hunting ground," in- 
different to what men may call " change of owner* 
ship or new title" in the lower world. These deni- 
zens of the higher regions, boasting a continuous 
possession antecendent to any, — acknowledging 
tenancy to none, — ^look dQwn from their hoar hills 
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in calm indifference upon the ephemeral possessors 
and visiters of successive generations. Surely if 
there be an ancient right " cum Jure successionis" in 
or about Killarney, it is that of the red deer to 
their uninterrupted range of its woods and moun- 
tains. 

In addition to this plea, I am able to offer another 
of an opposite character. My subject will have 
a character of novelty, as well as of antiquity, to 
recommend it; for while I most humbly acknow- 
ledge that guide-book writers have preceded me far 
more competent to expatiate on the features and 
beauties of Killarney scenery; and that future anti- 
quarians will no doubt enlarge and improve upon 
my «* tales of other times;" and while I realize the 
saddening sentiment of the poet, that — 

*^ So *twill be, when I ajh gone, 
*Ex€Wium trains' will BtiU rush on ; 
And touiistt listeti, while from ddls 
All round the red deer hoanely bells I'* 

Yet, for all this, it is possible that ages may pass 
before any one intending a Killarney guide-book 
may enjoy all the concurrence of good fortune by 
which I obtained that close acquaintance with the 
red deer of Killarney, the reminiscences of which 
I here endeavour to perpetuate. 

To the great majority of Killarney visitors the 
red deer of its mountains are little more of a reality 
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than the enchanted chief said to live under its wa- 
ters. The tourist, gliding along under Tore, or by 
Glenna Bay, or coasting '*the Long Range" to- 
wards the Upper Lake, is told that the mountains 
above him are '* alive with red deer P and he may 
give his fancy the rein in imagining, or fix his eye 
in the hope of distinguishing any projecting rock, 
upon which some outlying deer may be reposing. 
Possibly, in the autumnal season, he may hear a far- 
off and uncertain sound from the woods, which he is 
told is '* thehart belling r or challenging his mates or 
rivals. Beyond this, in former days, the visiter had 
such chance as the vicissitudes of a chase gave of 
getting a nearer view of one of these shy and wild 
creatures; but then, it was either a momentary 
glimpse, as he showed himself at a break of the 
wood on shore, or breasting the waters of the Lake, 
with little more than the antlers visible, or else lying 
in '* the AdmiralV* boat, breathless and panting, 
bound with ropes fettering his free limbs, and un- 
able to bear him like that " wild denizen of the 



^' The AdmiraV* — In former days, when a stag bunt was added to 
the attractions of Killamey, it required some arrangement and strict 
discipline to prevent the rushing or crowding of boats, and to restrain 
the noisy admiration of the spectators, which might prevent the great 
object of the hunt — namely, to make the hunted deer run along the 
shore, or else into the water, which last is technically called, ** taking 
the soil/* These arrangements required some one to have absolute 
authority and direction of the whole proceeding, and this dictator 
power is always vested in '* The Master of the Deer Hounds" when 
present, mider the title of " The Admiral" to whom belonged that 
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woods and wastes around," which he never ceases 
to be but when he ceases to live ; for I believe all at- 
tempts to reconcile the red deer to the range of park 
or chase have been proved abortive. 

Three several times have I had opportunities to 
make acquaintance with the red deer ranging at 
large. On the two first occasions the acquaintance 
was very slight indeed ; and one of these interviews, 
which had in it something of the ludicrous, might 
easily have had a very different termination. More 
than a quarter of a century since, when Derricunihy 
cascade, at the head of the Upper Lake, was not 
quite so accessible as it has become since the fine 
line of the Eenmare road has crossed its stream 



post of honour and danger, the taking of the deer, securing him in 
his boat,, and then letting all the boats in succession approach and view 
the captured monarch of the mountains as he lay strongly bound with 
ropes, ere dismissed to his native wilds again. 

Mr. Herbert is no longer a Master of Deer Hounds, of which, up 
to 1847, he always kept a choice pack ; and the motive of his deny- 
ing himself and the visiters this natural appendage to his deer forests 
is too much to his honour not to be recorded. In the year referred 
to, when the ** famine was sore in the land," and human beings 
around him were reduced to unutterable resources and privations, he 
did not feel at liberty to spend on the brute even the coarse meal 
which his fellow-man would ** foin be filled with." The Muckrusa 
kennel was broken up ; and this fact may be added to the many 
others, showing the surprirang truth that, from the castle to the cabin, 
the whole social state of Ireland was disorganized by the hand of God 
touching the despised food of the poor man — a blighted potato I has 
effected a social revolution in the land, the result of which may be 
wholesome for coming generations, but those who witnessed the suf- 
ferings attending its progress will not easily forget the sharp process 
by which ** pestilence and famine^ at once remedy and punish ne- 
glects of sound political economy. 
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above the fall, I was one of a party admiring it from 
a point below, when it suddenij struck me, that by 
gaining a shoulder of the oyerhanging bank higher 
up, a better view of the fiJl might be obtained ; and 
I started off through the woods at the left hand to 
make the experiment In my progress, having 
gained a shelf of rock, and seeing, as I thought, a 
fair piece of ground below me, I jumped down, but 
before I reached ground, I was forced into an inro- 
luntary summersault, in which rock and mountain, 
wood and river, whirled before my eyes after the 
fashion of the Brocken on ^'Walpurgis Night,** as 
described in Faust: 

it All things round him seem to Q>in, 
Trees and rocks distorted grin !** 

In plain prose, I had gotten a most tremendous 
tumble, the cause of which was per£ectly unintelli- 
gible at first; luckily the ground was fair, — ^I came 
off with a few bruises, — and when I could use my 
senses, I became aware of a huge beast making off 1 

through the wood above me, and perceived that by 
some strange chance I had **^ surprised a red deer 
napping r had literally " lighted on him,'* and re- 
ceived a complete over-heels upset for my p^ns. It 
may be supposed that I was only too happy to have 
escaped from such an encounter without broken 
bones, or the proverbially dangerous wound of a 
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hart's horn,* and that I rejoined my party without 
prosecuting my observations on the red deer variety 
of the genus '* cervus*' any further, on that day I 

My second interview was longer and more satis- 
factory, and a very good preparation for the more 
intimate acquaintance formed afterwards. 

Some young friends were staying with me, whose 
time and engagements did not permit a lengthened 
tour to Eillamey ; but I could not allow them to 
leave "the kingdom" (of Kerry) without taking 
with them such impression of its chief beauty as a 
one-day run through the Lakes could make ; hav- 
ing therefore ordered breakfast^ boats, and ponies 
to be in readiness at Killarney, we drove over in the 
early dawn, a distance of twenty miles from my 
house, and took that usual route for a flying visit 
prescribed by the "Arrival Book doggrel:' 



J9 



" If your stay miiBt be short, and you mean 
To see all in one day cm be aeePf 
Send a boat ere yon go^ 
Through the gap of Donlongfat 
To meet you at dark Gherameen.** 

We made aut our day moat successfully and 
pleasantly, with this slight abatement, that on our 

* '* If thou be hnrt with hart, 
It brings thee to thy bier ; 
Bat barber*s art will boar's hurt heal, 
So that thou need'st not feiir."--OLD Bbtmb. 
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arrival at '' the echo-laruT* of the Eaglets Nest, a 
breeze interfered with the delicate perfection of the 
quartette or quintette acknowledgment which the 
mountains usually give back to the bugle sound ; 
and as I was anxious that my young friends should 
carry away a lively recollection of this surprising 
effect, I desired the boatman to *Mie to for a while*' 
by the shore, in hopes that the breeze might abate, 
and give a calmer moment for the ** magic music." 
The breeze did not abate, but the delay pro- 
cured us a different and more rechercM enjoyment 
still ; for as we lay in perfect quiet by the shore, 
near a little glade fringed with bushes and heather, 
a short way below the Eagle's Nest, we were asto- 
nished by the sudden apparition of a red deer hind, 
with a well-grown fawn close at her side, who deli- 
berately walked out of the thicket to the water's 
edge, scarce two boats' length from us. 

" I gaeas 'twas fearfol there to see 
These wild things stepping bold and free. 
And beautifol exceedingly 1'* 

They saw us distinctly, and evidently without fear, 
for they gazed on us with that noble boldness and air 
of free surprise proper to all wild animals before they 
have been taught by cruel experience man's oft- 
abused *< dominion over the beast of the field and 
bird of the air." For our parts, we returned their 
gaze, fearing that a breath too loudly drawn might 
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dissolve the beautiful apparition into thin air. This 
lasted for a minute at the least, when the deer, with- 
out haste or alarm, trotted leisurely into the thicket 
again. As they disappeared, the boatman who "for 
self and fellows" **did the talk*' to the party, ex- 
claimed — " Well, your honour, you're in the luck 
of it, I'm rowing twenty years, and I never saw 
the like of that before ; and if I row twenty years 
more, I don't expect to see a red deer so near a boat, 
except with the ropes round his legaT 

I believe the man may have spoken truth ; but I 
leave to the reader's own judgment the following 
" bit of blarney" with which another fellow im- 
proved the incident : — 

" Sure them wild things know a gentleman as 
well as ourselves ! The craturs persaves 'twas rale 
quality y that wouldn't hurt them^ we had in the boat, 
or they'd never venture so near !" 

I introduce this last piece of insinuated flattery, 
not merely to exhibit something of the style in which 
the Killarney boatmen are in the habit of " coming 
(yoer" visiters and strangers, but for the further pur- 
pose of seconding, as far as in my power, the laud- 
able jealousy with which the Killarney deer owners 
endeavour to protect these shy and irritable animals 
from disturbance, by making it generally known 
that they reckon on the forbearance and good feel- 
ing o{ gentlemen not to make useless and injurious 
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attempts at intrusion on the privacy of these lords 
of the forest^ — ^being well aware that such proceed- 
ings, while they seldom obtain for the intruder the 
gratification of his curiosity^ are but too likely to 
tend, first to the disturbance, and ultimately to that 
extinction of the race which we know to have been 
effected in other parts of Ireland, where the red 
deer, once running free in considerable numbers, 
is now as little known as the elk or the wolf. 
The Killarney deer ground, bordered on all sides 
by inhabited land, and not of the same extent as 
the Scottish forests, requires the utmost possible 
care to prevent the animals from being frightened 
beyond their ranges ; whence, if by any chance one 
of them should descend within the haunts of human- 
kind, every man's hand is (to make an ignoble ap- 
plication of a noble word) '* up and at him ;" and 
every barking cur*s throat and teeth are ready to 
** worry the noble wanderer to death." 

Not many years since the Killarney deer herds 
were so reduced in number that there was every 
reason to fear their speedy extinction, and nothing 
less than the strenuous and jealous care with which 
Lord Kenmare and Mr. Herbert co-operated to pre- 
vent their being hunted or disturbed could have re- 
cruited them to their present numbers, being pro- 
bably several hundred. I feel sure it is only neces- 
sary to state these circumstances to prevent any 
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visiter of good taste or feeling, while availing him- 
self of the free facilities and multiplied accommoda- 
tions provided for his enjoyment by the proprietors 
of Killarney, from attempting to thwart their object 
of preserving these noble hereditary appendages to 
the Lakes by irritating and useless attempts to 
** track them to their lair." 

The good fortune which gave me these two glimpses 
of the red deer was something out of the common ; 
but it merges on the perfection of circumstances at- 
tending a third, and I fear I must say, final inter- 
view with these free rangers of wood and mountain, 
such as 1 am now about to attempt to describe. 

It was my fortune on one occasion, a year or two 
since, to obtain permission to accompany a deer- 
stalker, perfectly acquainted with the deer-ranges 
of Killarney, without whose aid it would be vain, 
indeed, for any prying adventurer to attempt to 
" climb the crag or thread the brake** in quest of 
the red deer. My friend having intimated to me 
that his knowledge of the woods might enable him 
to show me these animals in their privacy, we set 
out on our excursion one evening, so as to reach the 
deep wood in the growing twilight ; the time was 
in the end of autumn ; a time, I may as well add, 
when these animals, at other seasons scarce ever to 
be seen, exchange their general shyness for a fierce- 
ness which renders it somewhat hazardous to cross 
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their path, and when a rash intruder may prove to 
his peril that — 

" The stag at bay's a dangeroiis foe." 

The weather was settled and beautiful, — the 
light precursory frosts were beginning to touch the 
woods with that variety of colouring which, while 
it heightens their beauty, and gives that wondrous 
alternation of tints forming ihe autumnal charm of 
Killarney, becomes, even while we are admiring, 
a premonitory symptom of that fast-coming close of 
the season, when the blasts of November whirl from 
the tree its " sere and yellow leaf," no longer beau- 
tiful, — when Killarney hotel-keepers — "season and 
occupation alike gone," prepare, bear-like, to hyber- 
nate among the packed-up furniture in the laby- 
rinths of their deserted hotels, — and tourists, shi- 
vering at the thought of a/ fresco and moonlight 
parties on the water, such as they had madly rushed 
into in " leafy June," are now seeking that indoor 
and commonplace comfort for " which, all English- 
men, from a * Byron' to a bagman, have a national 
weakness" — 

" I mean, a sea-coal fire, — when not too dear." 

In plain prose, evening was closing and winter 
coming ; when, under the guidance of my athletic 
friend, I being somewhat of Hamlet's fashion, " fat 
and scant o* breath," was seduced into an expedition 
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into dark and distant woods by deep and peculiar 
sounds, which, becoming louder and more frequent 
as evening advanced, told us that the belling harts 
were in the forest all around us, if we could only 
obtain a sight of them. 

This, however, is not only uncertain, but requires 
a practised eye, and a perfect familiarity with their 
haunts, to make out the animal among the crags 
and hoar trees where they " take their evening 
walk of meditation." Unaided, I feel sure that 1 
should have traversed the woods from Tomies to 
Gherameen without discovering even a single horn. 
My guide, however, stealing along with the caution 
of a practised deer-stalker, and sweeping the moun- 
tain side with a deer-gl&ss, presently discovered a 
fine hart whose de'ep belling came to us on the frosty 
air across a ravine. I saw his glass fix ; and then, 
giving me the telescope, he directed me to a point 
where I at once made out a magnificent animal 
standing warder-like on a projecting crag, and 
sounding forth his " challenge^* to rivals, and call to 
his mates, in the same deep bellow. He stood in size 
and attitude a complete living original for Land- 
seer's famed picture so entitled, but set in a back- 
ground of rock and wood, far finer than the painter 
had imagined for his noble, life-like representation. 
Injustice at once to himself and to Killamey, Land- 
seer should come and transfer some bits of the land- 

M 
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scape, and some specimens of its living occupants, to 
his ^' all but breathing canyass." 

Having gazed to mj full content, my companion 
again took the glass, and presently his eagle eye had 
made out on the bare brow of the mountain, higher 
up, where a few dwarfed trees sprang from among 
the shingle, five or six more deer. They were all 
hinds, moving uneasily about, as if uncertain to 
which of their inviting suitors, challenging from 
below, they should respond favourably. 

Here, the tantalizing bellowing all round induced 
me to ask my companion whether a '* nearer view 
could not be obtained?** the fact being, that *^ appe- 
tite had grown with what it fed on." And I, who 
in the morning should have thought a longer and 
even more distant walk well repaid by the perspec- 
tive proximity to a red deer I was then enjoying, 
must now needs come to closer quarters, evea 
though warned that there might be hazard in the 
attempt. Enjoining the utmost caution and silence, 
my friend led the way from a rude deer-path into 
the very depth of the trees and underwood, thick 
as a jungle all round us ; the red deer were moving 
in all directions ; they were close on us as we lurked 
behind the trees, but none would make their ap- 
pearance. One hart (he must from his belling 
have been a huge fellow) seemed coming directly 
down upon us through a thicket opposite, but just 
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at its edge he stopped, and a change — I was ahout 
to say, in his language — in the tone of his hel- 
ling, bespoke suspicion and alarm, as plainly as it 
could be uttered. He had evidenly gotten wind of 
us; and after standing for awhile, we breathless, he 
watchful and challenging suspiciously, we heard the 
rustle of the trees as he retreated, and soon after his 
challenge sounded from some distance. 

** This will not do," said my companion, <* I must 
try a spot where I am sure to find them, — the light 
will just answer now, for the ground is rather open." 
So, retracing our steps, we struck off in another di* 
rection, and presently found ourselres upon the edge 
of a piece of open woodland, where some timber of ' 
an older growth, chiefly oak, overshadowed the 
green sward, perfectly free from brushwood. Here 
my guide glided from tree to tree with the caution 
of an Indian, and I had but to " follow my leader." 

The belling here was as loud and tumultuous as 
ever; and at length, through the still, frosty air, 
we heard something like a clashing, — not of cold 
steel, — ^but of branching antlers. My guide ad- 
vanced a short way among the trees, and on his 
beckoning with the hand, I joined him. ^ We 
have them,'' he said ; and stealing from tree to tree 
a few paces further, we found ourselves on the edge 
of what might be called a " tilt-yard," where the 
forest chivalry contended for " laus and faire ladie,'' 

m2 
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with an engrossment of attention which completely 
prevented their noticing us or our movements. 

In an open space among the trees, four or five 
young harts, with their half-grown antlers, strove 
with each other — ^now rushing together, butting 
their heads and interlacing their horns, until the 
weakest or youngest was borne back, when he pre- 
sently fled to a short distance, and there renewed 
his '* belling," until he could muster wind and cou- 
rage to come up to the encounter again. It seemed 
to be a kind of indiscriminate metie^ in which no 
two stags were individual antagonists, but all strove 
alternately, as if each in turn was testing the strength 
of the rest, until the strongest of all should remain 
master of the field ; and not of the field only, but 
of the woodland representatives of those fair dames 
of old— 

"whose eyes 
Kain influence, and adjudge the prize ;'* 

for whose good graces the combatants were evi- 
dently contending : a herd of hinds, to the number 
of fifteen or twenty (it was impossible to reckon 
accurately in the twilight and in the flirting agita- 
tion which pervaded the whole assemblage), stood 
on the opposite edge of the glade from us, intently 
regarding the encounter. 

While we stood enjoying this spectacle, scarcely 
in concealment, so intense was the pre-occupation 
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of the rivals with each other, my companion whis- 
pered to me — " There is something yet to see, and 
I shall be disappointed if we miss it." As he spoke, 
a hart challenged in the distance, louder, deeper, 
and more angrily than anything I had heard yet. 
" Ay !" said he, *' here he comes." And presently 
a " rrmckle harf' indeed, so much larger ihan the others 
that he scarcely seemed of the same species, rushed into 
.the arena I 

He had probably been roused from his sie^ by 
the presumption of these puny rivals venturing to 
hold their "passage of arms," and "joust for ladye 
love," within the bounds of his harem, and awoke 
in wrath proportionate. " He checked himself in 
mid career," stood and glared around him for a 
moment, and the breath from his nostrils rose the 
while, like the steam from the escape-pipe of an 
engine ; in another moment he had dashed at the 
animal next him, and his doing so was the signal 
for a general and precipitate route. In an instant, 
the late rivals united in one simultaneous flight, 
pursued through the mazes of the wood by the 
huge victor, who was left in possession of the field, 
-—a conquerer merely by showing himself, without 
striking a blow. 

The harts, large and small, disappeared in the depth 
of the wood ; and the last impression they left was of 
the wonderful facility with which they contrived 
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to make their way through the overlacing trees and 
branches, with the huge, unwieldy horns laid close 
at each side of the neck, so that these awkward 
accoutrements seemed to form scarce an impediment 
to their race through the forest. When I spoke of a 
last impression of the red deer race, there is one later 
yet, namely, of the herd of hinds, demurely trot- 
ting in the rere of the route, and ready to meet the 
conqueror on his return with the usual reclamation 
of the fair sex when any quarrel or mischief takes 
place: we can imagine them receiving their lord 
and master, open-mouthed and self-justifying, with, 
** We hope you don't think ua to blame for the in- 
trusion of these contemptible puppies on your pri- 
vacy." 

I may observe here, that though this sight was 
highly gratifying, it was, perhaps, quite as well for 
ns that this forest lord was so pre-occupied in driv- 
ing off his rivals that he paid us no regard as he 
passed close by ; had he been at leisure to attend 
to us, his acknowledgments of our attentions in pay- 
ing him a visit might have been anything but plea- 
sant. Red deer, when they arrive at his size and age^^ 
are apt to be very fierce and dangerous. Not many 
years since, the late Earl of Bantry, walking in his 
woods at Glengariff, and fearing nothing less, en- 
countered an old red deer standing in his path, 
which, instead of flying, as he expected, assailed him 
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fiercely. And I believe the aged nobleman received 
hurts in the encounter from which he never com*- 
pletely recovered, — so that, even under the best 
guidance, it is not without risk that the red deer- 
haunts are invaded or intruded on. 

From this glimpse into the penetralia of the fo- 
rest I calculate that the number of red deer in the 
whole Killarney range must be very considerable. 
We had seen but one of the herds which were bel- 
lowing all round us ; as we left the forest to descend, 
the roaring was as continuous as ever ; and, consider- 
ing the extent of range afforded by Lord Kenmare's 
and Mr. Herbert's united deer ground, by Glenna and 
Tomies mountains, and the whole of the ** Upper 
Lake woods," I am quite sure these free denizens of 
the forest must number many hundreds. Mr. Her- 
bert endeavours to protect his infield woods from 
their ravages, but as I believe his pride in being 
the chief of the few proprietors of red deer in Ire- 
land predominates over his prudence as a planter, 
he allows them to work their wicked will unre- 
strained upon the extensive plantations which are 
^now beginning to rise and show themselves far 
up the slopes of Mangerton, and the more distant 
ranges of mountains: and a wicked will it must 
be termed, for they certainly do go to work with a 
moftt epicurean destructiveness upon the tenderest 
shoots, and the sap-circulating innermost bark of 
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his young plantations. Still, the innate vigour of 
nature prevails ; the plantations thrive and rise into 
stately timber, and I am disposed to think the pro- 
prietor looks on the depredations of his wild favou- 
rites with somewhat of the indulgence which a 
father affords to the mischievous pranks of a petted 
child. Lord Kenmare*s deer ground is, I should 
judge, scarcely as extensive as his co-proprietor's. 
A curious circumstance connected with these 
animals is stated, which maybe set down as *' strange, 
if true." It is well known that the male deer of all 
species both grows and sheds again, every year, a 
set of magnificent and formidable antlers; the 
points, or, as they are, in sportman's phrase, termed 
'^ the tynes," of these antlers increase in number 
annually, until they reach to twelve ; and a stag of 
twelve tynes is the description of the perfect and 
full-grown animal ; but a stag with this number is 
seldom seen ; the more common maximum is ten 
tynes, as set forth in Scott*s stanza : 

^ It was a stag, * a ttag often^ 
Bearing his branches sturdily; 
He came stately down the glen, 
Hunters watch so narrowly." 

Ladt of the Lakb. 

These antlers may generally be purchased at the 
Killarney arbutus shops ; yet, since but a small pro- 
portion of those shed every year can be found, I 
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asked what was supposed to become of the rest, and 
received a reply which I cannot contradict, and 
yet scarce know how to credit, namely, that if the 
horns were not found immediately after being 
dropped, the hinds ate them ! and that they were 
supposed to be of some medicinal or other func- 
tional use in the wild deer economy ; in support of 
this statement I was referred not only to the nega- 
tive proof, of the ultimate disappearance of the 
antlers, but to the further fact of their being occa- 
sionally found half devoured and gnawed, much in 
the same manner as the young fir-trees are left by 
these animals : 

** I cannot say how this may be, 
I say the tale as 'twas told to me ;" 

and leave it for naturalists and physiologists to ex- 
amine what functional effect so singular a fact — if 
it be a fact — may have on the constitution of the 
deer tribe. One thing may be remarked, — having 
due regard to the axiom that '^ Nature does nothing 
in vain," — if we are to suppose that the red deer 
annually grows this magnificent head ornament only 
to throw it by after the season's wear ; — it does seem 
a great waste of power to suppose this continued 
process of reproduction carried on merely for orna- 
mental purposes ; but if we can discover that these 
eauvicBf when laid aside, are made to subserve other 
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uaes to the animal, we may certainly add the fact 
to the proofs accumulating on us as our knowledge 
of the economy of nature enlarges, of the wisdom, 
simplicity, and, at the same time, complexity of its 
arrangements. 

Following this train of thought, it may be in- 
teresting to notice another of those marvellous pro- 
visions by which the processes of nature are carried 
on and perfected. It is in itself a marvel that a 
pair of antlers, sometimes exceeding thirty pounds 
in weight, is annuaUy produced in ten weeks after 
the first little cartilaginous tubercle appears under 
the skin of the frontal bone ; this skin, elongated 
with an elasticity exceeding that of gutta percha, 
continues to cover the budding antler in all stages 
of its growth, and forms that " velvet coat*^ under 
which a powerful system of blood-vessels convey 
to the growing antler the materials for its nutri- 
ment. When the antlers have attained their fiill 
annual size, this velvet skin, no longer useful, be- 
comes dry and shrivelled, — the animal gets rid of 
it by rubbing against trees, and is sometimes seen 
with the integument hanging in long shreds from 
the horn before finally worn oflF. 

But the process for drying up this skin, which, 
having served its function, is no longer useful, is a 
minute and beautiful adaptation worth looking into. 
Any one who takes up an antler, or pair of antlers. 
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will perceive, where they rest on the tubercular base 
of the frontal bone, a ring of small osseous excres- 
cences called the burr, which are only deposited 
when the horn approaches its perfect growth, and 
mark by their intervals the courses by which the 
arteries conveyed the blood to the growing horn as 
long as required ; as the full growth is perfected, 
these little processes close round the artjBries, gra- 
dually diminish their capacity for conveying blood, 
and at length shut up the passage altogether! The 
horn is full grown, and needs the supply of blood 
no longer; the covering velvet integument, ceasing 
to receive that supply of blood which is *' the life 
thereof," becomes a caput mortuum^ something like 
the withered blossom after the fruit has formed on 
the tree, and hangs on the horn as a foreign sub- 
stance to be got rid of at the first opportunity. 
While we are admiring this simple, yet perfect ar- 
rangement we receive a further confirmation of the 
truth, *' that God's works are manifold,'* and that 
*' in wisdom hath He made them all." 



Reader, we must part! the time for this hasty 
ramble through the region of record and romance, 
closing with an evening walk in the deer forest, has 
with difficulty been made out in the midst of mul- 
tiplied engagements. If the information given 
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serves its announced purpose as a resource on some 
rainy day ; if it shall add any living interest to the 
natural beauties of Killamey, by peopling it again 
with some of those who inhabited these regions be- 
fore tourists ever thought of seeking out the gem 
of the west in the wastes of Desmond " beyond 
Slieve Luchra,'' as the bounds of habitable Ireland 
used formerly to be described by those '* within the 
Pale" ! — or, lastly, if it answers no better purpose 
than to indicate to other and better antiquaries a 
plan for other, deeper, fuller, and more interesting 
guide-books yet to come, — in any one of these cases 
my object in putting it together will be fully ob- 
tained. 

May 5, 1853. 
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The Earl of Glancare*» Lands, 

When this male fief reverted to the Crown, thete must have been 
much interest felt among Elizabeth's oomicillors as to the redistribu- 
tion of the prize ; for there are among the State papers of the day 
more than one memorandum of the nature and extent of the property. 
I select from the " Lansdowne MSS." British Museum, No. ^, 
those which seem to me the most exact notes, one of them being ob- 
viously furnished by the EarVs next neighbour, Sir Nicholas Browne. 

" A note of such lands as were the Earl of Glencare*s, and to whom he 

passed them.** 

''The Castle of the Pallace and ' 

Two Grenaghs. 

The Castle of the Lough. 

Aghadoe. 

KHcurran. 

Dounkennan. 

Cloneista. 

Drumkeary. 

Coulbane. 
< Coulro. 

Eilcloheran. 

Kappagh Clune. 

Trepenagh. 

Cappagh Cullenane. 

Aglashy Drimna. 

RosnecartnL 

Kemeng. 

Muckenagh. 

Leskenan. 



These were the 
Earl of 61encare*s, 
and some of them 
the Countess en- 
joys; and others, 
Florence. The rest 
of them mortga- 
ged to divers of 
the country. 



84 Ploughlands, 
equal to 11 car- 
rucates. 
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These landee 
wero mortgaged ^ 
to Sir Valentine 
Browne. 



The Castle of BaUycaibeny. 

Killelans. 

Comegognagaple. 



16 Plonghlands 
' 2i carmcates. 



These landee 
IheEarlofGlan- 
care gave to his 
base son, Donnell 
liacCartie. 



\ 



These the Erie 
of Glancare grant- 
ed to his base bro- 
ther, Donogh. 



Kilegy, |>art of Castle Loogh. "1 

ComegognegapaL 

Anahely. 

Dromdoke* 

Sloan. 

Kilcredane. 

Caherduney. 

Cloneydonegan. 

Kno(^yna]gort 

Gortnedogher. 

Ballytrasna. 

Termony-hartnett. 

Ballyhemy, in Darriy (Ya- 

lentia). 
Caheren. 
Cloghanlenohan. 



24 Plonghlands 
6 camicates. 



'BalUncorrig (a parcel of land 
first given to Donnel, bat 
he being a rebel, hU Un- 
kel Donagh leammg ofhim, 
the y ioe-President pat him 
therein). 

Teraha. 

Cloghan M'Qoin. 



9 Floagfaland& 



-«. . r Mac GilleTolane (of The O'SnlliTans) left all his 

^. ™* .„^^®^ \ lands of Glanmean and others to the Earl of 
hmx by wilL ^ Glencare by wiU. 



J^^^^^a^f 1 l^^^^ard, from Sloght Oormack. 
morto«er ®' J Doumhoompir, from O'Donoghne More. 
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He in Desmond, j '^*^' 



These do not f ^^^ C!astel and lands of Mashanaglassy in Mus- 

keny. 
The lands of Cairow Oonniick in Dowallo. 



Fishings. 



The fishings of the Cnrrane which the Earl 
mortgaged to James Meavgh, of Cork, part 
whereof boondiog on some of my lands of 
Cothmauffy I make eiaymes to part of the 
JUhinge of the Carahp in Captain SpringeU 
hands,* 
^ Part of the Fishings of the Laune. 



His Demesnse. 



Another note, more summaiy, and yet more fttll, gives some carious 
particulars of the rights and does c^ the Mac Cartie More from his 
friendly dans. 

liac Cartie More's rights and dnesi as follows : — 

' Part he died possessed of. 
Part in Florence Mac Cartie's possession. 
Part mortgaged to Sir Valentine Browne Knight 
Part disposed of to his base son, Donnell Mac 

Cartie. 
Part mortgaged to Mr. Denny and Mr. Hmn- 

berstone. 
Part disposed of to his base brother Donagh 

Mac Cartie. 

Bisheries belonging to the Pallioe in Logh-lein, 
the Laune, in Logh Cara, belong to the Coun- 
tess of Glancare. 

Fishings belonging to the Castle of the Lough. 

Fishings of the Castle of Carbeny, viz. in Ya- 
lencia (possessed by Mr. Denny and Mr. Hum- 
berstone). 

In Begennis (in Nicholas Browne's possession). 

In the Golen and Fartagh Rivers. 

The fishing in the Currane, and the weir possessed 
by one James Meaughe of Cork, Merchant, by 
virtue of mortgage from the Earl of Glancaie. 

• From this pasnae it is dear that this is a retnm giyen in by Sir Nicholas 
Browne, after he had been ** prevented of the EarVs daughter by Florence Mae 
Oartie.** The Captain Sralnge here sposen of waa connected with the Browne 
JSunlly by manlage, and ma son Edward afterwarda married a daughter of Sir 
Kicholas Browne. 



His Fisheries. < 
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Mac Finneen's lands. 

Clan Donnell Fion's landes.* 

Sloght-more Cuddriea landes in Iveragh. 

Sloght Donnell alitu Mac Teigue in Toregh'a 

lands, being Glanleem in Valencia. 
Sloght Cormac of Doungillo's lands in lyeragh. 
Glan-Dermod's lands in Bantiy. 
Clan Donnel Boe's lands in Bantiy. 
Sloght Owen More*B lands. 
Coshsmange. 

O'Donoghue Morels lands in Magonihy. 
O'Donoghue of Glanflesk^s lands.! 
O'Sullivan Mora's landes.:^ 
MacGillicuddies landes. 
Mac Crehons landes. 
0*SulliTan Bean's landes. 
Mac Fineen Duff's landes. 
Clan llaura's landes.§ 
0*Lynche*8 landes. 
O'Donegan's landes. 



Landes pa3ring 
tribute to the Earl 
of Glencare, Mac 
Cartie More. 



The Priory of Ballinskelligs paid a sorrm, or five marks of half-faced 

money, at the Prior's choice, value £4 8«. 8<2. 
The Priory of Innisvallin paid a euddiky^ or the like. 
The Arch Deacon of Aghadoe paid a cuddihee, or the like. 
The Abbey of Killaha, the same. 
The Abbey of Ahemore, the same. 
The Sorrans of Dowallo were paid by the Mac Donagh, O'Kallaghan, 

Mac Anliffe, and O'Keefe. 
Summa totalis, Redditt"'. exenntinm, ex sapra dicta annnat"'. 

Valor, jgcclxyi y. z. 



* These were the freeholders of the sept ot the Mac Carties, descended fhnn 
his house, and were his frlendes. These lands that lie in the barony- of Magonlhy 
were bound to draw with garroM the Earl of Clancarthle's wine ftrom the Ab- 
bey of KiUaha to the Gamduff, ni to the pallice. They were also bound to thatch 
the Earl's house in the Gamduff, but no whar els. 

t Notet There are excellent ashen trees iorpikett on this land. 

X These are the sept of the O'SuIlivans, and were commonlie at wane with the 
Efurle, and taught hu weakemnge, 

{ The Clan laura sept were bound to guard the Earl of Glancare's carriages 
when he went upon any excursion, and for ttiat the eldest of the sept had otma 
best dish of meat that was set before the Earl when he was at meat during that 
Journey. 
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No. II Page 77. 

Sir Valentine Brotone** Tractate eoneeming Ireland, 

I BjELiBVB the ** Disooane ooncerning Munster, " of Sir Nicholas 
Browne, has not hitherto heen known to the public ; but there is a 
TraeUte (Cotton MSS., Titus, B. xii. p. 460) written by his father, 
Sir Valentine Browne, equally curious, and which has had a notice as 
incorrect as nnfinir, in the work of a former writer on Irish history. 

In Sir Richard Cox's '' Hibemia Anglicana" (voL i. p. 801) is the 

following passage:— <'A.D. 1554 Sir William Fitz William, Sir 

John Allen, and Valentine Browne, were sent over Commissioners to 
assbtthe Lord Deputy in managing the crown lands; and afterwards, 
in Queen ElisabeUi's nyne, this Browne, being a Protestant much 
employed by the Queene, wrote a notable Tract for the Reformation 
of Ireland, which I have seen, and is to be found in Lambeth, wherein 
there is nothing blame worthy saving that he advises the extirpation 
of the Irish Papists ! and particulariy of the Fitsgeralds, and there- 
fore did not certainly foresee that his own heir wovdd degenerate into 
an Irish Papist, and ungrateftiUy oppose the English interest, upon 
which his own estate is founded." 

This passage, written in and after the heats arising out of the Re- 
volution of 1688, which first sent me to explore the Lambeth MSS., 
is wrong both as to the writer and his meaning. Sir Richard Cox 
mistakes as to the author, and misrepresents the purport of the Tract 
in question. The " Valentine Browne" who came over in the year 
1654, died a. d. 1567, whereas this Tract was not ^vritten until the 
3rear 1584, by his son. Sir Valentine Browne the second ; and the 
passage condemned as " blameworthy" by Sir Richard Cox will be 
found to be that general sort of alternative suggestion which any man 
might give for dealing with ** unruly subjects," '* rebels in action,*' 
and ** in-docilible people," who refuse to be reformed to peaceable 
obedience and quiet behaviour. 

The title and preamble of the Tractate run thus : — 

** A probable Discourse, how upon the extinguishing of the Rebel- 
lion the Province of Muneter may be kept f^om being in Revolt here- 
after, — ^how it may bear the Charge of 1200 Menne, — yielding Re- 
venues to your Majesty, and repaying the Charges of the Warre." 

" Forasmuch as no province of this realme of Irelande is comparable 
to this province of Munster, — whether we have regard to the fertilitie 
of the soyle itself, or to the cities and corporate towiies, or to the most 
notable havens and harbours for shipping, or to the comraoditie of 
traffique with foraigne countries, or to the nearness of it to the realme 
of England ; or to the strength of the situation, the bands of it being 

N 
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in the main circuited by the bca, and divided from the west with the 
famous river of Shsnan, and pierced tlirough the middel part with 
the famous river Shuib and Brodb Water (Blackwater), — it were 
necessarie that in such number of ornaments of nature and blessings 
of God due care should be had, either to reform the indocilible people, 
and to bring them to live in his fear and awe, and submission to th^r 
natural prince, or eU, to extirp tkem t and to plant in their place 
the natural bom subjects of the realme of England ; or lastly ^ by a 
more severe administration of justice and planting of strong garrisona, 
forcibly to restrayne them to live under lawe and discyplin. And 
because the disposicion of your Most Excellent Majesty is and ever 
hath been mixed up with demende, and over your own people, which 
hath framed the government of this realme to be altogether without 
rigour or any severitie, and hath neverthelesse led you into the ex- 
pense of infinite sommes, and that it is harde to drawe the mildnease 
of your sex and prinoelie nature into any hard course, however it ipay 
be joined with the safetie of the State, I will therefore apply myselfe 
to that your Majesties godlie disposition in this discourse, yielding to 
the continuance and nourishing of all the natural and bom subjects of 
this province, having the head stirrers of this rebellion, namelie, the 
Chief of the Gebaldtnes, and their principal followers, the Free- 
holders, whom I wish to be prosecuted by warre, to the utter extirping 
of them and theirs, 'till such time as (chief heades being taken awaie 
either by death or banishment) some universal quietnesse offer itself, 
with good and honourable condidons ; and then as a wound ripe for 
the medicine, the orders following, is put in due execution.** 

Putting by Sir Richard Cox's comment on the foregoing, there is a 
matter connected with the extract which the writer did not indeed 
foresee, namdy, that of the Gebaldynes to he " extirpedt^ tkem and 
theirs, his own descendant would in after ages be, as far as I can 
collect, the only remaining representative. Sir Valentine Browne, 
of Bosse, married Lady Ellice Fitzgerald, youngest daughter of 
Gerald, rixteenth and last Earl of Desmond, by. Elinor Butler, 
daughter of Lord Dunboyne. The present Earl of Kenmare, the li- 
neal descendant of that marriage, would appear to be the heir general 
of the house of Desmond/ for though there were several other daugh- 
ters of this last Earl of Desmond, who respectively intermarried with 
the families of Butler (Lord Dunboifne), O'Brien (Lord Clare), 
Roche (Zrord FermoyJ^ and O'Connor (Sligo), yet these &milies are 
either extinct, or cannot be traced with any certainty or exactness. 
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No. III.— Page 124. 

Surrender ofEoese Castle — Articles of Agreement made, jfc. 

L That Bossb, with the Island or Islands thereof, with all the 
Stores, Arms, Ammunitions, and other furniture of warre, be delivered 
unto Lieutenant- Greneral Edmund Ludlow, Commander-in-chief of 
the Parliament forces in Ireland, or whom he shall appoint, for the use 
of the Commonwealth of England, by twelve o^clock on Saturday the 
26th instant, and that all the forces of the Horse and Foote now in the 
aforesaid Garrison and Island deliver up their horses and annes at 
the aforementioned time ; and that likewise the Lord Muskerry do un- 
dertake to deliver, or cause to be delivered, such other Garrisons or 
Forts as are under his command, by the fifth of July next, to the s^id 
Lieut-General Ludlow, or whosoever he shall appoint to receive the 
same, with all the Arms, Ammunition, Stores, and furniture of war, 
without spoyle or imbezzlement. That the Lord Muskerry do tO' 
morrow morning, by 10 o'clock, give to Lieut-General Ludlow, or 
whomsoever he shall appoint to receive the same, a List of Regiments, 
Troops, and Companies under his Command, with the officers com- 
manding, who are to lay down arms as aforesaid, and also that he doe 
by Saturday 12 o'clock at noon, ^ideavour to procure these officers to 
submit themselves, and sign under their handes thereby to engage 
themselves with him to use their utmost endeavours to bring their re- 
spective Regiments, Troops, and Companies under their command to 
lay down Arms, and bring in their horses as is hereafter expressed in 
this article, by Monday, the 6th of July next, — viz., those in the 
County of Kerry to lay down their arms at or near Killamey ; those 
in Muskerry or Carberry at or near Macroorop ; the rest of the Forces 
in Cork or Limerick to lay down arms at Kilmallock — except what 
is hereafter excepted: — To the Lord Muskerry, Ten Horses and Five 
case of Pistols. Each Colonel of Horse, Five Horses and three case 
of Pistols. Every Lieutenant Colonel and Major of Horse, Four 
Horses and two case of Pistols. Every Captain of Horse, Three Horses 
and Two case — and to every Quartermaster of Horse, One horse and 
One case. Each Colonel of Foote to have allowed Three horses and 
Two case. Each Lieutenant Colonel and Major, Two Horses and One 
case. Every Captain of Foote, One horse. 

II. That in consideration hereof, the persons aforesaid (except such 
as are hereafter excepted) shall have freedom for life, and protection 
for themselves, and for their personal estates, — they submitting them- 
selvee to all the acts and ordinances of Parliament ; also such as shall 
dttdre it shall have power to transport themselves and their goodes to 
any place beyond seas in amity with the Commonwealth of England, 
within three months after the date hereof, or such further time as shall 
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be judged reasonable, ihey acting nothing prejudicial in the interim 
to the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England, their forces or 
garrisons. 

III. That the non-commissioned officers, troopers, and gentlemen, 
in lieu of their horses, receive such moderate satisfaction as by tvro 
chosen on each side to appraise them shall be agreed to. 

lY. That the Lord of Muskerry have libertie to transport five thoH* 
sand men to serve anie foreigne state in amity with the Commonwealth 
of England, and shall have liberty to treat with any agent or agents 
for that end and purpose, within three months' time next after the 
date hereof, or such further time as shall be judged reasonable, — the 
said Lord Muskerry undertaking that the menne to be transported 
shall not (by any act of his will) goe into any other place than such 
as tliey are designed to by such agreement with the agent or agents 
aforesaid. And that the said men be transported from such port or 
portes as the Lord Deputy or Commissioner of Parliament shall 
thinke fit. 

y. That after the time appointed the Irish party to lay down arms 
is expired, one monthly assignation, according to the proportion of 
paie, shall be allowed to the forces which shall appear and laie down 
armes as aforesaid, to be raised and paid out of such places and by 
such persons as have paid contribution to them within three months 
past ; and that liberty shall be granted for collecting the arrears of 
the last three months' assignations, due to the forces comprehended in 
these articles concluded, on the respective baronies, — being thereoat 
allowed such dues for quarter's preys, or otherwise, as they can justly 
challenge from them for that time. And the general officers likewise, 
if their pay be not comprehended in the said assignations, shall have 
liberty to collect the arrears of the last three months due to them out 
of such applotments whereout they were to be paid, — they abating to 
the country the just claime from them for that time, provided that 
noe English Protestant be charged herewith, except such as were 
within that time contributing ; and the officers of the respective prcH 
vinces are to see the equal collecting hereof. 

VI. That as to the real estate of any comprehended in these Articles, 
they are hereby left to the pleasure of the Parliament, for the media- 
tion of whom a safe conduct shall be given to such as the Lord Mus- 
kerry shall nominate or appoint, and the Commissioners of the Par- 
liament here shall approve of to be sent as agents for him and his 
party to the Parliament of England, and until the pleasure of the 
Parliament be known herein, if any part of their estates be not dis- 
posed of to any other in custodiam, they shall be put into possession 
thereof, and continue therein, paying their contribution proportionable 
to the rest of their neighbours ; and if it be disposed of, they shall be 
put into the possession of it ; and in the meantime they shall receive 
the rents and profits that shall be over and above the country charges 
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fhereont payable. And the Lord of Moakeny, and the other officers 
and gentlemen of hia party with him, whose estates are left in costo- 
diam, or garrisoned, shall have liberty to take such other convenient 
places within our quarters (for the time they reside among us) as 
shall be judged requisite by the Commander-in-chief of these pro- 
vinces, or the superior in authority to them, they paying contribution 
ont of such places equal with others. 

yil. That the benefit of all or any of these articles extended to the 
exception of any person being questioned according to the due course 
of lawei who had a hand or were acting in any of the murthers, 
massacres, or robberies that were committed upon the English and 
Protestants in Ireland during the first year of the late warre, or any 
murder or massacre since the first year committed by or upon any 
person not being in armes, nor to give protection to priests or Jesuits, 
or others in Popish orders to live in the parliments quarters, nor the 
benefit hereof to extend to such who have mnrthered any of the Par- 
limentary party after quarter given. 

YIII. That for the performance of these articles sufficient hostages 
shall be given, upon signing hereof. 

IX. In testimony whereof we do hereto interchimgeably set our 
hands and seals, the 22nd day of June, 1 652. 
Signed, sealed, and delivered in presence of us, 

Hugh Bogsrs. Edmund Fitzmaubice. 

AiTDBEw Elliot. Gerald FrrzKArRtcs. 

Francis Qould. Robert Cofpingbb. 

Andbbw Rbtnb. Gallaohak O'Cali^aghan. 

John Meade. 

Memorandum, — That in case of difiisrence between the saide two 
appraisers of both sides, everything shall be referred half to lieut- 
6«ieral Ludlow, or whom he shfdl appoint, and the other half to 
Lord Muskerry, or whom he shall appoint. 

I ratify and confirm these Articles, 23 June, 1652. 

MUSKEBBT. E. F. 

G. F. 
R.C. 

c. o*a 

Explanation of the Articles with the Lord ofMvekerry. 

We esteeme such persons eoly guiltie of murder, who during the 
first year of the warre have contrived, aided, assisted, acted, or abet- 
ted any murder or massacre, of or upon any persons of the English 
not in arms, but following their own occupations in their farms or 
freeholds. By aiding, assisting, abetting, we understand such as have 
by acts of their will either peculiarly advised such murder or mas- 
sacre, or subsequently approved thereof by sheltering such murtherers, 
and keeping them from justice. Since the first year of the warre we 
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esteemed them onlie guilty of morther, who have kiUed any of our 
party after quarter given, provided alwaies that the person or persons 
who did so kill did know before or at the said killing, the person or 
persons so killed had quarter, provided likewise the person or persons 
so killed did not by act of hostility against the Irish or otherwise 
legally forfeit the said quarter before the said klllinge. 

We further esteem such to be guiltie of murder who killed, or com- 
manded to be killed, and were so killed, any of our protected people, 
who were protected by the Commander-in-chief of the Irish party, or 
by any authorised to give protection on behalf of the Irish party, if 
the party so killing at the time of said killing knew of the said pro- 
tection, provided the party so killed did not legally forfeit his said 
protection at the time he was so killed. 

We further esteem, that if any person formerly under our protec- 
tion, which shall during the time have killed any under our protec- 
tion, and afterwards sh^l rnnne to the enemie, this, with any case of 
the like kinde, shall be judged murder. 

That anie countryman, not in arms, nor under our protection, who 
have by anie slight, or promise of saftie, drawn, or caused to be 
drawne, any person under our protection to the taking away of bis 
life, this, with anie case of the like kind, shall be deemed muider. 

As to religion we declare it is not our intention, nor as we conceive 
the intention of those whom we serve, to force any to their worship 
and service contrary to their consciences. As to personal estate, we 
declare that no officer or soldier comprehended in the said Articles 
shall be impleaded or sued at law for any horses, cattel, money, or 
other provision or free quarter taken by them by order of their su- 
perior officers from any inhabitants of this nation, nor for any matter 
or thing committed or done by them as soldiers in the ordurlie and 
usual course of warre, provided tiiis extend not to free any of them 
from being impleaded for due debts, in due course of law.* 

* Lord Mttikerry and those under his comaisnd had good need that the de- 
flniUon of "murther** under this oanyention should be clear and well limited, 
for we find an attempt to call hia Lordship to account fbr acts done in hia com- 
mand aftenrards. 

In the Universitj Archives CM88. F. iv. 16), there if a short-hand abstract 
of the trial of Lord Mutkerrv (and acquittal) for the murder of ** Blrs. 
Uussey, at Hacroomp." It ia from a MS. entitled ** Proceedings of the High 
Court of Justice at Dublin and Cork, a. n. 1663." 
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No. IV Page 125. 

Descent of Lord Muskeny, Earl of Clancttrthy. 

FROM SIB MICHOLAS B&OWNS's DISCOURSE CONGEBNINO MUNSTEB. 

Chapter the Tenth " The house of Mnskerry is another great 

coantry of the Irishrie, and the lords of that place have been these 
many descentes very subtil menne, for they have taken the opportu- 
nitie of the warres of England and France, and have forced many 
English freeholders to xnSs.e their estate n lawe to them, by endu- 
rance of imprisonment, and such like, as Barrett of Castle-ny Hinch, 
and some of the Roehee for Carrignevar, and the Cogane for Castle- 
more Clohinda, and manie other landes ; there hath also been mucA 
murdering among thenuelves for their landes, and about three de- 
scentes since the right heir, which is Teigb Mac Owen of Tuohogies, 
was putte out of his inheritance by the ancestors of those men who 
are now in controversie for it. He which enjoys the landes is called 
CoBMoc Mac Dermot, son of Derhot Mao Teioe ; Mac Debhot 
Mac Teioe was eldest brother to Sir Cormoc Mag Teioe, yet the 
land descending to Sir Cormock by the custom of tanistry, he sought 
to have continued the same to his own children by surrendering the 
lande to the Queene, which indeed he had no right to but for liis own 
lifo ; and by taking the same from Her Majestie, to him, and to his 
heires male, whereby both his younger brothers that claim by tanis- 
try, and his eldest brothers' children that are male heirs by desoente, 
should be disinherited, but it is finllen ont hitherto ftr contrary to his 
interest, for his eldest brother's sonne enjoys the whole loidship of 
the countrie, which is the greatest living in the province, aooompting 
to 400 ploughe lands, which he setteth for eight hundred pounds per 
annum, besides his provision for his house of horse-meat, man's- meat, 

and the bearing of his charges to Dublin, and in his suite. 

In my opinion Sir Cormuck Mac Teigue and his brother Don- 

nell, have a right to have their shares on the country, because I see 
the order of the Irishry (whose controversies are decided by their 
Brehonee*) is to give a living to every gentleman of the septe, whose 
fathers or grandfathers were lordes of the countrie. And I am privie, 

« The reference in flie foregoing extract from Sir mcholos Broime*s Tract to 
the Brdion decidona, is the more curlouB, when we reooUect, that after cen- 
turies of trial of English law In Ireland, Government is at this moment compil- 
ing the ancient Brdion Laws under the able direction of I>rs. Todd and 
Oravetf of the Irish Uniyersity, with, as is sapposed, the ultimate object of prov- 
ing whether they may ftimlah some due ont ox the labyrinth of " the land ques- 
tion'* in Ireland. 
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that if Sir Cormoc Mac Teige*8 son, Charles, would have yielded to 
have stood to the order of the coontrie, he might long e*re this have 
had his portion to live on, which Cormock Mac Dermot hath sought 
at his handes, hat he standing on the excellent services of his father, 
which have been as manie as anie Irishman ever bath done, both in 
serving on the rebels and in relieving her Majestie*8 soaldiers, and he, 
relying on his patent, hath and doth this daie refute all eounirie 
order, tho they are at this instant offered him, and hopeth to be re- 
ieved by the conncel here, accordii^ to the course of common lawe.' 



DitA in 

▲.D. 1499.--€0BifAG j(lOlt)lp) The Strong. 



1&38.— GOBUAC (Oge, TheYonnger):: 

( ' 

lMtt.--TwQE= 



TAaxj d. of Edmund 
9tli I«onl Kerry. 



1670.— Sir Pbbmot Msc TuoBsEliMbBth FitMo^ld, d. 

of Maurics 7)iiiA, 
Mac An Sarla. 



16ia.-~COBMAC Mac DBHXOTs 



Sir ConnoG Mac 
Teige, tuiist of 
Muakenry, of 
vhom the Mac 
Carties of Clogli- 
brmck & CloghToe. 



1640.— OOBMAG (One) lit 
Visooant Ma»- 
kerry. 



EUenasPonrer (of Daniel 
vhom Trench 

EarlofOlan- CarrigaaTvr). 

oartby). 



I 
(of whom Teiite (of 
Mae Cartle of vhom Mac 
Cartiaof 
Agliah. 



1666.— DONOOH Mae Oormoek, LordsLady Ellen Bntler, alater of 
Mtukenry, Earl «f Clan- l greal Doke <tf Ormond. 
earthy. I 

166&.— Chablbs Itord Muskerry,s=Lady M. Pe Borsh, CAiXAaHAB=Lady 



killed in the aea-ilght 
|j aide of Duke oa 
York, a. p. 



d. of MarouLi oi 
Claaurloarde. 



SndEarl 

ofClan- 

carthy. 



Ells. 

Fite- 

gerald 

d.of 

Garlof 

KiU 

dare. 



Justin, Earl of Mount=Lady Arabella Wentworth, 
Caabiel, s. p. d. of Great Lord Strafliord. 



DONOGH, 3rd Earl, forfeited, 1688=:EliMbeth Spencer, d. of Earl of Sunderland. 
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No. v.— Paoe ISO. 



Titles of Lard Kerry, 



Probably no existing title in Ireland can be more clearly traced np 
to its origin at the Conquest in " Baymundiu Grassus" (Raymond 
FitzGerald, snmamed Le Gros) than that of Kbrrt, tested in its se- 
veral links on an important occasion, and affirmed by the great autho- 
rity of the learned herald, Mr. Cambden. 

The occasion was as follows: — In the parliament held in Ireland, 
A. D. 1613, under Sir A. Chichester as Viceroy, fhe Lords of the Pale 
sought an occasion of testing thdr political strength against the ruling 
powers, and they found one in an attempt to assert the precedence of 
** Fleming Lord Slane" oyer ** FUzmauriee, Lord Kerry,*' in the open- 
ing procession, or riding of Che Parliament We must suppose " Lord 
Kerry" to have been what is called the " Government Man" on the 
oocasion, and the attempt led to one of those political controversies, 
sometimes violent, in proportion to the insignificance of the originating 
cause. At this day the result is of no moment, but it has left us in 
r^ many collections of public records most exact statements of the de- 

^ scents of the Lords Kerry, which were finally affirmed to be correct, 

and his precedence established by a commission of the office of the 
Earl Marshal of England. In pursuance of this decision in the Par- 
liament called by Strafibrd in 1684, Lord Slane is placed on the roll 
below " Lord Kerry and Lixenaw ;" and he being absent in the open- 
ing procession of the Parliament, and there being some question about 
an dder brother of his absent beyond seas, and supposed to have be- 
come a friar, he was allowed to have his writ, but with certain salvos 
and conditions — for, as Lord Strafibrd expressed ii, ^^ if the friar leave 
his hood, his brother must leave his barony** — sub conditioner how- 
ever, William Lord Slane was introduced, and placed himself next 
below Lord Kerry, "tn the place that his predecessors the Lords of 
Slane had taken in Parliament," The title of Fleming Lord Slane 
is long since extinct 

I give a short abstract, as cldar and succinct as any I have found, 
from the ** Cotton MSS., British Museum" (Titus, c x. p. 64), as also 
Mr. Cambden's judgment on the pedigree from the same repertory 
(Faust c viiL 9). 
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Babomeb db Ksbbt mm Ldotaw, vml^o dicta Mac Mobbics et 

I^TZ ICOBBICB. 

Btjrmiindafi Crassos. 
BCanridiUy qui habet ten*, in Kerria. 
Thomas, cni Bex JohanxMS dedit agroa in Kerriagia. 
BCanriciaa, vocat* ad Parimentom 24th £dw. I. 
Nicholas 

I 



HauiidaB, a. p. ad Parlmentm. lOth^Edw. III. 

Johannes Fitz Nicholas, vocat' ad Parlm. 48th Edw. III. 
Hanricins. 

I 

Patricias. 

Thomas. 

Edmnndns. 

Edmnndns Fitz Edmond. 

Thomas. 

Patricias., 

I 

Thomas, qui nuic vivit (a. d. 1615) D"*. Kerry, et 
vnlgo liznaw. 



11th Nov., 1614. The King awarded Commission, under the Broad 
Seale of England, to the Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland, to settle 
and determine controyersies of thb nature, who, by virtue thereof, 
called the Lords Kery and Sknne before them, and having maturely 
heard and examined bie allegations of both sides, this 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1614, did order that Lord Kerry should hold his precedence of 
the Baron of Slaine, untill he shewed better matter; and farther dale 
was given him thereto. 
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18th Nov., 1614. The cause againe hearde, and the precedency of 
the Lord Kerry established. 

(Cotton MSS. Titos B. x. 261.) — Commission to Lords Conmiis- 
sioners for the office of Earl Marshal of England, viz,, to 
Thomas, Earl of Sofiblk, Lord Treasurer. 
Thomas, Duke of Lennox, Lord Steward. 
The Earle of Worcester, Lord Privy Seal 
The Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlayne. 
to determine the case of Precedency between the Lords of Kerry and 
Slaine. 

(Cotton MSS. Faustina c viii. 9. Mr. Cambden on the Kerry Pedi- 
gree.) — ^The Pedigree produced by my Lord of Keny we thinke to be 
snffident, and grounded upon proofes which he can produce. 

That the Lord of Kerry is as ancient as the Conquest of Ireland 
we doubt not That King John gave landes in Kerry to Thomas 
Fitz Maurice his progenitor ; and that they havd been reputed among 
the magnates or great lordes of Ireland in the time of King Edward 
the Pint and Kinge ^ward the Second, by the names <S Maurice 
FUzTkonuu o/Kbbrt, and Nicholas FitzMaurice of Kbbry, is ap- 
parent on record ; and his son, in the Annals of Ireland, 1339, is called 
D°«. Mauridus, fil. Nicholas, D°*. Kerryiie. 

That John Fitz^cholas was summoned to Parliament in the 48th 
of Edward the 3rd doth appear by an exemplification of the sum- 
mons of the same yeare, under the hand of the keeper of the King's 
record there. 

That Maurice Fitz John, his son, held and dyed seized of that land, 
and his male snooessors, it appears by the possession thereof to this 
day. 

In the subscription of the proclamation for the supremacy in the 
time of Henry VIII., Matiricius de Kbrbt is named among the 
Prime Barons, as appears in the office of arms. 

In the time of King Edward the YI. he is styled ** Cafftanbus 
FiTZMOBRis, Baso db Kbbbt, H ah antiquo Regis AngluB Baro 
precipuus ac FideUs, Capitaneus nus nacionis" 

For precedence of the Baron of Kerry before the Baron of Slane 
there are extant on Parliament rolls of the time of Queen Mary, in the 
hands of the King at Arms in Ireland, a certificate of Ulster King to 
the Earl of Sussex, L.L. of Ireland, 1563. And Mr. Stanihurst, 
a learned antiquary, approveth the same. 

The' decree of the Lords Commissioners for executing the office of 
Earl Marshal was given in conformity to the deduction of Mr. Camb- 
den as above. 



This long-descended and well-established line of nobility was ne- 
vertheless overshadowed by the paramount rule of the other great 
Qeraldyn house of Desmond. Among the same manuscripts (Cotton, 
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Tit B. xL 811), we find a raoordi too kmg to give here, dearlj ac- 
knowledging the feudal rule of " The Desmond," Lend of the Liberties 
of Kerry, oyer ** Patrick Fitzraanrioe, Captain of his natioii.** 

The indenture is dated at ** Castle Island, the day sfter the Festival 
of the Annunciation, in the ninth year (MF King Henry the Fifth 
(a. d. 1422), and binds the Lord Keny to attend ' the asdzes' of the 
Earl of Desmond, and to pay all aocostiHned cesses and loTies." The 
secnrities for his performance of these obligations ar^— 
Gerald, the son of Dermod, 
John, the son of John, the son of Manrioe ¥1tz John, 
Thomas, the son of Patriae, ^ Stacke ; 

William, the son of Richard, 
Maurice, the son of Bedmond, 
who bind themselves and their landes and goods to pay Hie Earl 
twenty pounds of good and lawftal money if tibe abovqi^ities are not 
discharged. ^ 

The witnesses of this obligation ar»~ 

Nicholas, Bishop of Ardfert. 

Hagister William Stacks, Arehdeaoon of ArctfBrtie. 

HsKBT Hubabt, and others. 



THE END. 



fltin 
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